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You Cannot Eat 
This Budget 


& AFTER READING the budget peeca one innot escape 
the conclusion that the Minister of Finance is content to see 
Joyment persist throughout 1955. If 


the 1954 level of unem| nt 
the government’s own forecast of National Income for 1955 
proves to be accurate, the number of persons without jobs 
and seeking work will not decline in the coming year: there 
will be roughly as many new members in ihe labour force 
home-grown and imported, as there will be new job oppor 
tunities. A return to conditions of “the sgood year’ 1953 
would require a National Income a billior higher than fore 
cast. Such an increase, in turn, would be impossible without 
taxation or expenditure measures that would produce a de 
ficit greater by two to three hundred mill dollars, the 
actual amount depending on the manner in which it was 
incurred, than the planned deficit of one hundred 
million. Faced with the alternatives of a substantial deficit 
and the 1954 level of unemployment, the Minister of Fin- 
ance chose the lattei. 


ind sixty 


he reasons for his decision are not hard to fine Che new 


conservatism, which has swept the governments of the 
United Kingdom and the United States and—one might add 
some advisers inside their respective civil services and at 


1 , ' 
large, underlies the whole argument of the budget speech 


inflation is frowned upon and the government of the United 


dom is condescendingly congratulated for “its growing 
recognition that domestic inflationar pressure must be 
ined we are reminded that unemployment is some- 
the result of an “unevenne in the rate of growth” 
ind of a “new situation uch as a change in consumer 
tastes or successful competition from abroad—rather than of 
neral decline in demand”, and that there is nothi: 
vhich the government can do in such case finally. we are 


ven a very cautious version of the part to be plaved by 


nol n a recessio! when the economy 1s not 
fully employed, a moderate budgetary deficit should be n« 
r alarm 
Given the conservative conception of the limits of empl 
ment policy, conception—incidentally—which on grounds of 


economic efficiency alone it is difficult to att ick. the tech 
nical details of the budget are executed with a virtuosity 
which has made Canadian civil servants the object of respect 


ind their formulation of economic policies the object of env) 


among their counterparts throughout the English-speaking 
world. However, two points need to be made concerning the 
conception itself. First, it represents so drastic a modifica- 
tion of the policy set out in 1945 by a predecessor of the 
present government in the white paper on employment and 
income as to require from the present government a new and 
explicit statement of the principles which now guide employ- 
ment policy. Secondly, on grounds of equity the conserva- 
tive conception is not easy to defend. The government must 
not only state it clearly; it must also have the political 
courage to defend it on grounds of efficiency. 

In the unemployment debate, the official opposition’s 
labour expert, Mrs. Ellen Fairclough, pointed out force- 
fully that unemployment “is a matter of frightened men and 
women with cold bodies and hungry stomachs.” It is also, 
of course, a matter of the technical performance of the 


economic system. While all shades of the opposition are long 
on indignation against the government for alleged failure 
to do something about unemployment, they are short on 
understand vhat is being done and what the real costs of 
loing something more may turn out to be. Humanitarian 
fr ur is only effective if it is combined with a realistic 


inalvsis of available choices. Neither the dreary discourses 
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unemployment made and on throughout the month 


member opposition, nor the official 


t salvo in the debate on the budget (it con 


f March by 
dictu, ; imultaneous condemnation of 
modest deficit calculated to reduce 
uch } il in the House. The truth 
that in the budget debate, perhaps more 
ial time, the opposition s incompetence in per 

forming its task of serious criticism becomes evident. As long 
the present terrifying disparity between technical counsel 

ind that available to the opposi 
iin incompetent and the 

to be patronizing. “You cannot eat th 

VMacdonnell, the opposition’s finance ial 

his comments on the budget. True 
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Sir Anthony Steps Up 


Doughtly old warrior Sir Winston Churchill has stepped 
n finally from the office of prime minister and has been 
ceeded by his chief lieutenant Sir Anthony Eden. The 

the question, how good a prime 


0 


transition naturally raise 


inister will Eden be? 

Only the future can provide a definite answer but in the 
meantime there is bound to be speculation. Prognosis is 
difficult since Eden has lived so long under the shadow of 
(hurchill and has hidden effectively his inner self from the 
public 

A few points stand out, however. A first thought is that 
Eden may suffer always by comparison to his titanic pre 
lo use the vaudeville phrase, Churchill’s “will be a 
vh act to follow”. But is that true? By all reports the old 
final term in office has tailed off badly, an anti-climax 
iruman was forecast as an insig 


decessor 


to his wartime ministry 

ficant replacement to the great Roosevelt but before his 
wesidency had expired critics were beginning to rate him 
is a star in his own right and recently Roosevelt’s reputation 
has been considerably diminished. Truman confounded the 
prophets by growing in his new position of stature, and it 
may be that Eden will do likewise now that he has the op- 
portunity, At 58 years of age .he has had 30 years in 
Parliament, 12 of them in the exacting role of Foreign 
Secretary, and three as Leader of the House of Commons 
No one seriously questions his diplomatic talents. 

But does this qualify him to be an able prime minister? 
Has he served too long as Churchill's chief of staff in foreign 
iffairs to possess the imagination, initiative, strategy, and 
leadership of a general in the field of total political warfare? 
Eden’s only other ministerial experience has been brief turns 
is Secretary of State ior the Dominions and at the War 
Office. The national election he has called for May 26 will be 

t test as team Captain 

He will have the support of a number of stalwarts. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer R. A. Butler combines brains with 
political finesse and has had wide experience as a former 
Minister of Education and of Labour. Harold MacMillan, 
vho has become Foreign Secretary in the new Eden govern 
ent, has had a meteoric rise since 1951 when he was 
ppointed Minister of Housing and Local Government. 
The Marquess of Salisbury plans party tactics from the 


Lords. Of these three Butler, who is 53, is Eden’s only 


I 
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serious rival for the leadership. Some Conservatives would 
have preferred him to Eden at this stage of the game since 
wider, his grasp of domestic policies firmer, 
and, in the promise greater, but Eden had 
Churchill’s favour and had stood so long in the line of 
uccession that he scarcely could be passed over. 


nis experience is 


Ophion 


Hydro Power in B.C. 


Che Pacific Northwest States have built their recent for- 
tunes on abundant electricity. It has brought them an 
aluminum industry and big atomic projects, as well as a lot 
of smaller enterprises. Now these states are faced with power 
hortages, and they have a choice of either building expen- 
ive dams on their own side of the international boundary or 
else persuading Canada to store water for them in the 
Canadian sections of the international rivers such as the 
Columbia and the Kootenay. 
sritish Columbia too has ambitions for a diversified in- 
dustrial economy based on hydro-electric power. The choice 
wh.ch faces this province is whether to sell power to the 
United States or to develop it for use in Canada. The choice 
is not a simple one, however, since most of the proposed 
schemes involve both some storage of water for the benefit of 
our niighbours and some addition to our own supply of 
electric power. We can obtain power either at the site of the 
dams in the interior of the province, or in the Vancouver 
area, by trading stored water to the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration for power delivered to the populous and expand- 
ing Vancouver market. 
This situation has tremendous possibilities for international 
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This new book translates the intricacies of modern 
science into a readily understandable form for the lay- 
man. The author is one of the outstanding science 
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bargaining, and there is considerable fear lest the interests 
of the province be sacrificed. Whoever shows himself to be 
a hard bargainer in British Columbia’s behalf will win much 
popularity. That is the background against which recent 
events should be seen 

Last year the provincial government made an agreement 
with Kaiser Aluminum Corporation which was to build a 
storage dam at the Arrow Lakes on the Columbia. It was 
to pay some cash for the use of the stored water, and to 
arrange with Bonneville Power Administration that 20 per 
cent of the extra power created in the Bonneville power 
system would be turned over to Canadian users in the 
Vancouver area. 

Since then the federal government has stepped in. It 
asserts that the agreement was improvident on British 
Columbia’s part, and that a better deal can be made. Federal 
spokesmen have hinted that we should be satisfied with 
nothing less than 50 per. cent of any additional power pro- 
duced. They have proposed more daring development 
schemes involving a diversion of Columbia River water into 
the Fraser. The federal government is legislating to prevent 
the Kaiser scheme or any similar use of an international 
waterway. Mr. Lesage, in the House, announced a policy of 
committing Canadian power to American users only for the 
short run, and gradually “repatriating” it, as the Canadian 
market develops to make use of it. 

The federal govenment undoubtedly has the more popular 
argument. It is out to get a better bargain for B.C. It has 
now to live up to its boast, or else be accused of political 
four-flushing. By intervening, the federal government has 
tacitly undertaken an obligation to help. The fight over who 
is to develop the Columbia and how, has embittered the 
relations between the provincial and federal governments, 
and in this year of a Dominion-Provincial conference, when 
peace between the governments is devoutly to be wished, the 
air is blue with accusations and abuse. 

The two governments should co-operate in preparing the 
detailed plans and in financing the power installations. 
There is an opportunity here for a Canadian regional power 
authority on the scale of TVA DAVID CORBETT. 


Paul Claudel 1868-1955 


Si Vordre est le plaisir de la raison, le désordre est le délice 
de Vimagination. 
®& ONE DAY, when I was a boy, I picked up a Toronto 
newspaper and found to my surprise on the front page a 
whole column (including an interview with a professor of 
French at the university) devoted to what would now be 
called a ‘‘story” about the French novelist Zola, who had 
just died. | remember the impression this made on me; I was 
a typical young Canadian illiterate, but I felt that if a 
Toronto paper could give such prominent notice to a foreign 
literary man—well, there must be something in literature 
after all. When I put down that paper I was a better educated 
boy than when I picked it up. 

But that was over fifty years ago. The other day another 
French writer (as great as Zola, though in a very different 
way) died, and not a line appeared in the local press to 
inform the public. Is this contrast between 1902 and 1955 
a measure of the growing illiteracy of our press and of the 
reading public? For in Paul Claudel there passed away not 
only the last of the two greatest poets of France in our 
century, but almost the last of the giants of the pre-1914 
generation in European literature. Shaw, Valéry, and Gide 
have all gone in the last few years. And now Claudel. Who 
remains but Thomas Mann? 


Claudel deserved some notice even in a Canadian pape! 
for he was one of the fathers of that new poetic idiom that has 
spread (in large measure) from France all over the world and 
that appears from the pens of young Canadian poets eve! 
in the pages of The Canadian Forum. Yet his contribution 
to modern poetry is much less familiar abroad than that of 
his fellow-poet Paul Valéry (or that of their famous pre 

‘cessors Rimbaud and Mallarmé). There are various rea 
ons for this: his indifference to fame, publicity, “publi 
relations”, his obsessive and uncompromising Catholicism 
the fact that his favorite vehicle of expression was the poetic 
drama, not the lyric which most foreign poets have pre 
ferred. But perhaps the deepest reason for his neglect is this 


that he does not offer to the foreign reader or writer that 


particular kind of nutriment which the latter feels entitled 
to expect from a Frenchman. Claudel is one of the least 
typically French writers in the whole range of French 


literature. France is supposedly synonymous—in matters ot 


art—-with order, form, clarity, proportion, suavity, good 
taste. Even the modern French poet is supposed to honout 
these virtues in theory, if not in practice. Claudel makes no 
effort to conceal hi contempt for them. He violates French 
grammar, he uses strange words unfamiliar to most French 
en, he loads and overloads his lines with fantastic imagery 
he mixes surrealistic farce with mystical litanies, he intet 
rupts his dramatic action with leng lyrical rhapsodies, he 
iffects a peculiar variety of free verse that is half-Biblical 
half-Whitmanian, he is in general, turbulent, loose-jointed 
rough, uncouth, often obscure, sometimes tasteless. On the 
sublimity, fervour, a strange blend 
tlism and are not ones that the French have 
mally rated very high. Fontenelle remarked that a 
Frenchman would fight to the last ditch before yielding to 
the sublime. The fact is that Claudel has left on record the 
suprising statement that no French writer has had the 
lightest influence on him (‘a exception un peu de Pascal et 
urtout de Bossuet’’). His acknowledged masters are equally 
suggestive and uncharacteristic for a Frenchman; the Bible 
Aeschylus (whose Orestian trilogy he has translated into 
French—no mean feat!), Dante, Shakespeare and other 
English poets (he has translated Coventry Patmore and 
Francis Thompson), the No-plays of Japan (where he 
erved as French ambassador). He proclaims——a last Par 
thian shaft aimed straight at the heart of traditional Frenct} 
culture—that he does not like Racine! 
But what then is Claudel’s positive contribution to Fren 
ind to European literature? To French poetry he has made 
he has restored to it a quality it 


other hand his qualitie 


irrealism 


one unique contribution 
had lost since Hugo and which can only be expressed by the 
French term, le souffle. The fine marquetry-work of Mal 
larmé and Valéry, the tranquil ardour of Péguy, the broken 
rhythms of poets like Laforgue and Corbiére—these con 
titute short, swallow-flights of song. The modern Muse 
everywhere tends to he broken-winded. But Claudel’s Jon 
deep-breathing lines pile up on one another page after page 
urge like the sea and blow like the wind. They shout and 
wail like the voice of a prophet. They bring back an 
epic grandeur to French poetry, which (apart from Hugo) it 
had lost since the D’Aubignés and Corneilles of the earl 
eventeenth century 

Po modern literature in general Claudel has brought a: 
unique gift. He has dowered it with the only genuine traged 
in the grand manner that we have had since the Athalie of 
Racine and the Samson Agonistes of Milton——by that | 
mean trayvedy in the Greek sense of a struggle between 
human passion and a spiritual force in the universe (Fate in 
ancient tragedy, Divine Grace in Claudel). Claudel’s drama 
do not deal much in minute psychological analysis of indi 


oul what they are interested in is rather the 





etaphysical struggle between good and evil and the fateful 
choice between these in any human conscience. (Here it may 
yyzestive to mention that Claudel has left on record his 
n for Dostoievsky’s novels.) These plays are 
the reasons I have suggested above 
lay seem formless. They have 
yet the Partage de Midi, the 
especially L’Otage, make excel 
their climactic scenes. Even the Soulier de 
itic monster that runs to nearly five hundred 
nearly a hundred characters and whose ac 
in through Italy to Bohemia, and from 
vin forests of America—even it ha 
though in urtailed version. But, if you 
int to know the “total” Claudel, the Soulier is the work 
It has been called the “Summa” of Claudel, In it 
realism, satire, fantasy, uproarious farce 
t piritual exaltation it seem 
from the brain of a Rabe 
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Canadian Calendar 


e is indicated by yearly capi 
tal formation in the Province of Quebec will in a short time 
() », according to Trade and Commerce 


that province 


figures on 1954 operation released by the 


ehminary 
off approximately 


Motor Co, of Canada show sales 


0 from the 1953 total 


of the Canadian National Railways 
1 from the preceding year 


(operat 
ost fy 4 518) in 


ue rdiny to the Minister of Tran port 


@ ( anada has expressed in strong terms to the United States 
concern over legislation now before the finance committee 
Senate that would restrict imports of crude oil 


of the U.S 


@ Chief Justice McRuer of the High Court of Ontario found 
ten electrical equipment companies guilty on a charge of 


operating a combine 


@ Vancouver is planning a large-scale Festival of the Arts 
which Tyrone Guthrie, Marcel Marceau 
Goldschmidt, Robert Gill, Theresa Gray among 
Menotti’s The Consul, Everyman and 
Moliére’s The Miser will be presented, along with lectures 
tagecrafts, painting, pottery 


ummer 
Nichola 
others will take part 


concerts and courses in acting 


et 


@ A bill to broaden the divorce laws in eight of Canada’s 


ten provinces, including Ontario, was defeated 37-20 in the 


Senate on March . 


) 


@ ©f the 154,227 immigrants who came to Canada in 1954 
43.381 came from the United Kingdom, 28,479 from Ger 
Italy, 16,182 from the Netherlands 


many 23,780 trom 
lhe rest were in quotas less 


10,141 from the United States 
than 10,000 
® }’rime Minister Mario Scelba of Italy arrived in Ottawa 


on March 25 for a two-day visit 


@ Feature film production in Canada will start this summer 
lhe largest sound stage on this continent outside of Holly- 
wood is being built by Canadian Film Industries Ltd., which 


is located in a $2,000,000 plant on Lake Shore Rd., near 


Poronto 
@ The Canadian Rugby Union named Vancouver on March 
the site for the Grey Cup final on November 26. It is 
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Western Canada to be awarded the East- 


@ The CNR, which has just reported a $28,758,000 deficit 
for 1954, presented Parliament on March 25 with an esti- 
mate of a $500,000 surplus for this year, 


® Louis Quilico, baritone, of Montreal, received a $2,000 
award at the Metropolitan Opera’s 16th annual audition of 


March 28 


@ (Consolidated net sales of Steel Co. of Canada Ltd. fell 
73.5 per cent in 1954 from the record set in 1953, according 
to the annual report of the company. 


® Living costs fell for the fourth consecutive month in 
February to a 10-month low. The index is now at its lowest 
point since April 1954 (116 as compared with 115.5). 


® The Government is said to be concerned about the United 
states’ desire to place American interceptor squadrons in 
the Canadian North to man the new radar lines which are 
being built. The Government is hesitant to accede to this 
equest, as the situation might soon develop where the U.S 
Air Force in Canada was larger than the Canadian Air Force 
in Canada 
$35,000,000 to $50,000,000 pulp and paper indu 

for the Sioux Lookout area of Northwest Ontario was 

announced in the Ontario Legislature on March 29. 


@ (Canadian universities received federal financial aid of 
$5,390,000 in the last fiscal year. (Newfoundland, $199,000 
Prince Edward Island, $52,000: Nova Scotia, $336,500; 
New Brunswick, $273,500; Ontario, $2,523,000; Manitoba, 
$414,000: Saskatchewan, $439,000; Alberta, $579,500: 
British Columbia, $633,000. Quebec declines to accept fed 
eral aid for universities. ) 


@ External affairs Minister Pearson said on March 31 that 
Russia has invited Canada to send a group of parliamen- 
tarians to Russia. He said the invitation came about in a 
trange way, but he declined to elaborate, saying he plans 
to speak on it first in the Commons. 


® Seven Canadian newspaper men were named on March 31 
as winners of the sixth annual National Newspaper Awards: 
(. B. Piper, Toronto Telegram; Gwyn Thomas, Toronto 
Star; Mac Reynolds, Vancouver Sun; William Bos, The 
W. Dinsmore, Toronto Telegram; Ray 


Canadian Press: § 
J. Collins, Montreal Gazette 


Munro, Vancouver Province: 


@ Winners of the Governor-General’s Awards for Canadian 
Literature for 1954 are: Fiction: The Fall of a Titan, by 
Igor Gouzenko, translated from the Russian by Mervyn 
Block; Creative non-fiction: Thirty and Three, by Hugh 
MacLennan; Academic non-fiction: This Most Famous 
Stream, by Arthur R. M. Lower; Poetry: The Metal and 
the Flower, by P. K. Page; Juvenile: The Nor’ Western, by 
Marjorie Wilkins Campbell. 


@ A new steel and cement industry for British Columbia 
involving an eventual expenditure of $100,000,000 by a 
group of British and American companies was announced 
at Vancouver on April 4, The first stage in the giant develop- 
ment includes establishment of a first steel smelter on the 
Canadian west coast and a $7,000,000 cement plant at 
Chilliwack, B.C., 65 miles east of Vancouver. 


@ Because its taxation failed to yield what was expected, 
the Federal Government estimated on April 4 that there 
would be a deficit of $148,000,000 on its operations during 
the 12 months ending March 31—the first deficit reported 
ince 1946 
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@ Canada had an unfavorable net balance of $427,000.000 
in 1954’s international trade, according to a budget white 
paper tabled in the Commons on April 4. 


@ Vancouver General Hospital will become the largest hos- 
pital under one administration in the British Commonwealth 
with the addition of a new 504-bed wing costing $7,000,000. 


@ The federal defense bi!l dropped by an estimated $156,- 
900 O00 in the last fiscal year to a two-year low of $1,696,- 


900,000. 


@ The Government will appoint a Roval Commission to 
make a detailed study and analysis of Canada’s long range 
economic prospects. 


@ Sherwood Lett, chancellor of the Universitv of British 
Columbia and head of the Canadian section of the Vietnam 
truce supervisory commission in Indo-China. was in Ottawa 
on April 7 to report to Government officials. He will return 
to the East shortly. 


@ The Comédie Francaise—France’s famous national dra- 
matic company—will give 22 performances in Montreal, 
beginning Sept. 24, 5 in Quebec. beginning Oct 12. 2 in 
Ottawa on Oct. 17 and 18 and § in Toronto. beginning on 
Oct. 19, before moving to New York where it opens on 


Oct. 25. 


@ The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation has won seven 
awards, eleven honorable mentions and one special award for 
its radio and television programs in competition with U.S. 
networks at the 19th American Exhibition of Educational 
Programs held annually at Ohio State University. 
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© Reductions in the income tax, the corporation tax and the 
taxes on automobile tires and tubes were announced in the 
Commons on April 5 by Finance Minister Harris in his first 
budget speech. 


@ Bertram Brooker, well-known as artist and author, died 
in Toronto on March 21. 


@ Clement Attlee, leader of the British Labor Party, arrived 
at Dorval Airport, Montreal, on April 11 to begin a cross- 
country speaking tour of Canada under the auspices of the 
CCF. 


®@ Cumulative value of construction contract awards for 
the first quarter of 1955 in Canada amounted to $529,872,- 
000—$263,486,000 over the figure set for the same period 
in 1954—a Canadian record. March was also a record month, 
especially in the West, up $64,000,000. 


The Union Nationale 
Party 


Herbert J. Quinn 


& THE UNION NATIONALE PARTY in Quebec, led by 
its dynamic leader, Mr. Maurice Duplessis, is one of the 
most solidly entrenched political regimes in Canada. It first 
came into power in 1936 by defeating the Liberal party 
which had been in office for forty years. Although defeated 
in the election of 1939, it was returned to power in 1944 and 
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has maintained control over the provincial administration 
ever since. Its strength in the legislature during most of the 
past decade has been overwhelming, and for a while the 
Liberal opposition was reduced to eight members in a ninety- 
two seat legislature. What is the origin and nature of this 
powerful force in Quebec politics, what are the sources of its 
strength, and what are the possibilities of the party retain- 
ing its present dominant position? 

The Union Nationale Party was formed in the early thirties 
out of a union of former Conservatives, former Liberals, and 
a number of independent Nationalists. It was a protest 
movement against the unemployment, falling incomes and 
economic hardships resulting from the depression, coupled 
with a feeling of resentment against the English-speaking 
capitalists who owned and exploited most of the wealth and 
natural resources of the province. When the Union Nationale 
defeated the Liberals in 1936 it was a party of radical 
Nationalism, with a program of ecsnomic and social re- 
form similar in most respects to Roosevelt’s New Deal in the 
United States. Once in power, however, the Union Nationale, 
while retaining its Nationalist features, soon forgot most of 
its radical economic policies and took a sharp turn to the 
right. This shift to the right was mainly the work of Mr. 
Maurice Duplessis, the leader of the Union Nationale coali- 
tion, who through a.series of manoeuvres, soon managed 
to gaia wndisputed personal control of the new movement, 
and was thus able to force the resignation of its more radical 
leaders. Under his direction the party by the nineteen- 
forties had become probably the most conservative in 
Canada if not on the continent. A staunch supporter of 
private enterprise, Mr. Duplessis has always been rather 
critical of labor and social legislation, and has expressed 
vigorous opposition to all forms of communism and social- 
ism, which he often tends to define in such a way as to 
include any movement opposed to his party. His attitude 
towards organized labor has in general been anything but 
friendly, and in labor disputes the administration has in- 
variably favored the employer. In sharp contrast to this 
hostile attitude towards labor, Mr. Duplessis’ party has 
consistently shown its interest in the welfare of the farmer, 
and has passed all kinds of legislation to strengthen the 
farmer’s economic position. 


Although the farmer provides the hard core of Union 
Nationale support it would be quite erroneous to assume 
that the party receives no support from the working, white 
collar and other urban classes. On the contrary there are 
many industrial towns such as Chicoutimi, Sherbrooke, 
Three Rivers, St. Hyacinthe and St. Johns which have been 
Union Nationale strongholds since 1936. The party has at 
different times captured a majority of the vote in working 
class districts in Montreal and Quebec. In other words we 
are presented with the paradox that in an industrial province 
like Quebec which is 70 per cent urban, with a steadily 
growing working class, and a militant trade union movement, 
a party of laissez-faire capitalism has been able to command 
the support of a majority of the voters. The answer to this 
paradox lies in the fact that the economic conservatism of 
the Union Nationale represents only one aspect of that 
party’s political philosophy, and at that the aspect which has 
been the least important to the Quebec voter up to now. The 
Union Nationale is not just another conseravtive party. The 
real source of its strength with the people of Quebec is that 
it is also a Nationalist party, and as such stands for the as- 
pirations, rights and interests of the French Canadians with- 
in the Canadian Confederation. It is the party which has 
been the most vigorous defender of the Quebec point of view 
on two important aspects of federal policy since 1939, the 
war and conscription issue, and the issue of centralization of 
powers in the federal authority. 
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The attitude of Quebec toward the war is well known. The 
people of that province were not enthusiastic about partici- 
pation in 1939, and all during the war years were strongly 
opposed to conscription or compulsion of any kind in Can- 
ada’s manpower policy. Although the Union Nationale did 
not attack the war effort directly or openly it did oppose it 
indirectly by attacking ali those measures taken by the 
federal government which are so essential to the prosecution 
of a modern war, such as high taxation, rationing, price and 
production controls, and selective service. The party waged 
a relentless campaign against any form of compulsion for 
service overseas, and when conscription was finally intro- 
duced in a mitigated form around the end of the war, the 
Union Nationale capitalized on the widespread resentment 
throughout the province against the Liberal party. 


The other important aspect of federal policy which the 
Union Nationale has opposed with the overwhelming support 
of the people of Quebec has been the growing centralization 
of powers in the hands of the federal authority. In its vigor- 
ous defence of provincial autonomy the party has taken a 
stand on an issue which most French Canadians look upon as 
a matter of life and death from the point of view of cultural 
survival. The importance of this question to the people of 
Quebec lies in the fact that the government of that province 
is the only one in Canada which the French Canadians 
control, and where they can enact the type of legislation 
which conforms to their particular set of values and their 
interests as they see. them. 

In regard to the future role of the Union Nationale in 
Quebec politics, there appears to be little likelihood of the 
party being defeated as long as the issue of provincial auto- 
nomy and the struggle with Ottawa continues to dominate 
the politics of that province. However, there is also little 
doubt that the Union Nationale’s conservative economic 
policies are meeting with increasing opposition from Quebec’s 
rapidly growing working class. This opposition has expressed 
itself in the bitter struggle which has been going on since 
1949 between the government and the trade unions spear- 
headed by the Catholic syndicates, and in the vigorous at- 
tacks on Mr. Duplessis’ administration by the radical 
nationalists led by the influential Montreal daily, “Le 
Devoir”. Both the Catholic unions and the radical nation- 
alists formed an unofficial alliance with the Liberal Party to 
oppose the Union Nationale in the elections of 1952. As a 
result of this alliance the Liberal strength in the Assembly 
was considerably increased, although the Union Nationale 
still remained the dominant party. The anti-Duplessis coali- 
tion has not remained united, however, and at the present 
time the Catholic unions together with the Quebec section of 
the C.C.L. are considering the formation of a new Labor 
Party which would put up candidates in the next provincial 
election. Such a party is not likely to make much headway 
unless economic unrest or a depression pushes the provincial 
issue into the background. Moreover, it might very well 
result in making Mr. Duplessis’ position more secure by 
splitting the anti-Union Nationale vote between the Liberals 
and the new party. 


Footnote, 
Fare Thee Well 


® REPORTING ON CANADA in a recent issue of The 
New Statesman and Nation, the English novelist C. P. Snow 
remarks how closely cultural life in this country and in the 
United States is linked to the universities. As evidence of this 
in Canada he points out that not only are many of the best 
writers on university faculties, but “publishers, journalists, 
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literary editors, novelists, librarians, CBC staff, mix in the 
academic circles and often have been academics themselves.” 
Mr. Snow ominously concludes: “This university direction 
and patronage of the arts . . . is a response to mass-civiliza- 
tion and mass-communication, but it carries, as reflective 
Canadians know better than we do, its own dangers.” 


Six months ago I would have passed over Mr. Snow’s 
observations with only a slight nod of assent. But six months 
ago I had not yet bewildered my friends and colleagues at a 
large Midwestern university by returning to Canada to join 
the CBC. Now that I have become an ex-academic and, so to 
speak, a piece of Mr. Snow’s evidence, I find it impossible to 
accept his conclusion. Certainly it is true that there are 
dangers inherent in the situation he describes, but I doubt if 
they are the ones he has in mind. For Mr. Snow is completely 
off the track. It is not the universities that are taking over 
direction of the arts. Mr. Snow had the right answer at his 
elbow when he placed in his list of those who mingle among 
novelists and professors the phrase “CBC staff.” It is the 
mass communications industry that is taking over direction 
of the arts today. Once stated, the thing is so patently obvious 
as to seem axiomatic. What is not perhaps so clear is the 
further fact that the communications industry is also taking 
over the universities. Yet this too is true. 


Take, for example, the university at which I was until re- 
cently an English instructor. The sophomore “Introduction 
to Literature” course in this not atypical institution had an 
enrollment of well over five hundred. And how does one 
introduce five hundred-odd sophomores to literature? I sub- 
mit that it can only be done by throwing the traditional 
practices of the scholarly lecturer into the dustbin of history 
and adopting those of the communications expert. That this 
is exactly what happened is indicated by a small but reveal- 
ing detail: lectures in this course were delivered into a micro- 
phone. Admittedly it was only the microphone for the P.A. 
system, but it was a microphone. And certainly it is no 
accident that the chief lecturer in this course was at the same 
time master of ceremonies for two local television shows and 
a radio quiz program carried by one of the larger American 
networks. And he is not alone. Every month American as 
well as Canadian stations carry to their listeners and viewers 
more and more talks, more and more quizzes and discussions 
in which members of university faculties display their erudi- 
tion for the applause of the masses. Day and night radio 
bears to the hungry ears of this great audience the fruits of 
long training and laborious research as Professor A. gives us 
his views on the Soviet fish hatcheries, Professor B. explains 
how cosmic rays may soon be used to drive submarines, and 
Professor C. stumps Professors D., E. and F., and gives away 
another encyclopedia. As for television—one can hardly turn 
it on without being confronted by a professor, tweedy, be- 
spectacled, pipe-smoking, and full of alarming facts about 
mesons or the Hamlet Quartos. Or perhaps it will be a com- 
mittee of professors, conversing genially about kinship struc- 
ture as they pass from hand to hand some Trobriand or Zuni 
artifact (the visual approach). 


But, you may say, all this might be as good evidence for 
Mr. Snow as for you. It merely shows that the universities 
are taking over mass communications as well as the arts. Ah 
yes, so I might once have thought myself. But that was 
before I had the chance to observe the academics in their 
new role, to see how pathetically eager they are to adapt 
themselves to the “media,” to meet the demands of mass 
communications. The past few months have been an enlight- 
ening experience. What scientist is there who will not com- 
promise his integrity or even his professional reputation if 
he is assured that thousands will hear his every word on the 
Bomb? What historical scholar who will not “simplify” his 
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interpretation of Merovingian politics to fit the needs of 
listeners in East Orange or Medicine Hat? And what human- 
ist who will hesitate to twist Ben Jonson into his next attack 
on McCarthyism? And why not? The methods, the little 
tricks and dodges that are part of mass communications are, 
as I have already indicated, precisely those required in 
today’s lecture halls. 

But again I seem to hear an objection. After all, you may 
say, this is true of only a minority of professors. Every uni- 
versity has always had its showmen and it is merely these 
who have been siphoned off into the communications indus- 
try. Not every course has an enrollment of five hundred. Not 
every professor is adept at pleasing the mob. True enough. 
At the university at which I taught the freshman composi- 
tion course was broken down into “Discussion Sections” of 
no more than twenty-five students. No chance to practice 
the arts of communications here, you might think. But what 
was the course called? Well, as a matter of fact, it was called 
“Freshman Composition.” But this was merely a tribute to 
the innate conservatism of the institution. In the textbooks, 
in the instructor’s manuals, in the journals of the profession 
such courses are openly labelled either “Language Arts” or 
simply (but how significantly!) “Communications 1”. At 
the modern university those who do not practice communi- 
cations, teach it. As for more advanced courses, let me cite 
as an example the course in modern European fiction given 
by myself and a friend. The texts were studied in translation, 
naturallv, but even so it was hardly the sort of course one 
ordinarily thinks of as popular. Yet within two years we had 
quite unintentionally increased the enrollment to a point 
where without more elaborate electronic equipment than we 
possessed the thing was unmanagable and we had to give it 
up. And how did this come about? The other day T happened 
to be looking through my lecture notes and suddenly realized 
what was in front of me. I had written radio scripts without 
knowing it! And of course the format of mass communica- 
tions had attracted a mass audience. There was the explana- 
tion. Mass communications had taken me over before T had 
even guessed it. And it will soon have taken over all of higher 
education. When the day comes—and we are told it cannot 
now be long postponed—when television finally moves into 
the lecture room there will be no difficult adjustments for 
teacher or students. All will be ready. Indeed, only the lights 
and cameras are missing now. The microphones. let me re- 
mind you, are already there. ROBERT MCCORMACK 


Poets In Review 


& ORS. LIKE THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. is an 
age of the “occasional poem.” But the poets of the Enlight- 
enment. in their verses on times nlaces and persons, evinced 
the alliance of art and the civil life. while our poets seem 
rather to insist on their divorce. Thev do not. with a few 
excentions. ahuse. extol or even simnly contemplate, but 
stealthily abstract from public exnerience a shape, a move- 
ment. an accidental image. and withdraw with it. nourishing 
it in the secret chambers of the brain. This certainly seems 
to he the nature of poetic creation for P. K. Page: it is 
ohlicuely suggested bv the verv title of her new volume, 
The Metal and the Flower.1 From photoeraphs of a salt 
mine. from a cki-tow. nunpets. a market-saquare, she comnoses 
her private vicion. This relation between the world and the 
moet is heautifully defined in the poem “Reflection in a Train 
Window”: 

There is woman floating in a window - - 

transparent - - 


1. THE METAL AND THE FLOWER: P. K. Page; McClelland & 
Stewart (Indian File Book No. 7); pp. 64; $2.75. 





Christmas wreaths in passing houses 

shine now in eye and now in hair, in heart. 

How like a saint with visions, the stigmata 

marking her like a martyr. 

But there is more to her poetry than stylish suffering; she 
is preoccupied with the form and meaning of that “trans- 
parent” yet hidden self which lies beneath the world of action 
and appearances, her “water self” as she calls it, the sea of 
dreams, Marina’s sea, the tides of blood. She returns to the 
submarine-image again and again, but she has another of the 
same order: the cave, the mine. “Photos of a Salt Mine” is 
the most profound poem in this collection, for in that 
gleaming vault, which looks like a child’s dream, she sees 
both heaven and hell. 

Miss Page has dived deep, has trafficked with strange 
thoug ts since she published As Ten As Twenty. Her hold on 
the language is more certain now. She can. unfortunatelv. try 
to write like Auden (“The Permanent Tourists”) or dilute 
Dylan Thomas with chlorophyll (“Summer’’) and is even 
capable of a simply awful failure (‘““Poem’’), but her imagery 
is at once more dense and subtle, and less strained than it 
used to be, and the poems make good chamber music. _ 

In his much more elaborate and diffuse wav C. Dav Lewis 
has also been for twenty-five vears in pursuit of the “anti- 
self”, The log of the quest is now before us in the Collerted 
Poems 1954.2 which includes almost all of his verse from 
Transitional Poem (1929) to An Italian Visit, published two 
years ago. 

Mr. Lewis recognizes his own limitations. his horizontal 
quality, confessing that. unlike his friend Anden. he must 
“stay on the surface,” drive his furrows “in davlicht.” But 
he has been eo deenerately contemnorarv. so full of the richt 
sentimente at the right time. that he could hardly he exnected 
to realize how curionuely ont of date he ic Hardly a nace af 
thie hank hut takes ne hack into the nineteenth century. The 
Ttalian Vicit ie Clouch etiffened with Rrowning: Tike Arnold 
the noet feele that he is “hetween two worlde’”+ and he canld 
hardly ohiect to this etanza from In Memoriam as an epi- 
graph for his whole poetic output: 

I held it truth with him who «ines 
To one clear harn in divers tones, 
That men mav rice on etennine-stones 
Of their dead celves to hicher thines. 

He is indeed Tennveonian: the same rich natches of 
rhetoric the came attemnts at lerce noetic decions that keen 
breaking wn into ceanences and fraoments the came devatian 
to Fnolich landecane. the came tendency ta clin intn heavily 
ironic or frenzied doogere]) when nolitically and eacially 
alarmed. even the came melancholy The noeme are evacner-. 
atinoly nneven: hie tacte hac a hahit af indiecrimination His 
heet effecte Tike Tennvenn’« have a etudted and contempla- 
tive elecance: for examnle thie image of Rome as 

a city voune as Tithonnus. a citv en ancient 
That even the shadows here lie thick as duet 
And for this reaeon the nervacive influence of Anden has not 
heen on the whole valiwahle The ahetract non’e excitement, 
the annlonding adiective evoke in these poems only platitudes 
heavily disenised as discoveries 
Has he found the “antiself.” the “hardier calf” which 


persists and transforms the hneoer-mucger of exnerience into 
communicable meaning? Perhane not. He remains as the 
first <ection of the Ttalion Viet confesses a divided man He 
hac really heen looking for the present, and has always missed 
it, himself like 


an age divided 
Retween tomorrow’s wink, vesterdav’s warning. 


2, COITFCTFD POEMS OF C. DAY LEWIS: Clarke, Irwin; 
pp. 370; $4.25, 
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He has never learned that neither fear nor courage saves us, 
but at least he has given honest and at times eloquent testi- 
mony to the power and beauty of those emotions. 

I have here the “10th Anniversary Double Number” of 
The Fiddlehead, the poetry magazine of growing influence 
published at Fredericton, N.B. It may be that I am the only 
reviewer who knows (without being told) what fiddleheads 
are, has gathered, and with small enjoyment eaten them. This 
puts me in a strong position, but while I was thus prepared 
for The Stunted Strong, a “Saint John River Anthology”, 
written by Fiddlehead’s editor Fred Cogswell (reviewed by 
James Reaney in the March Forum), I can’t say that eating 
fiddleheads is a good introduction to this number of the 
periodical, a collection of sophisticated verses of varying 
merit but considerable interest. Twenty-four poets are re- 
presented in twenty pages; one feels as if one were reading a 
dictionary of contemporary poetic idioms, all the entries very 
neat and facile. These poets find it so easy to be difficult. 
But there are good moments: Alfred Purdy’s “Late Arrival” 
is a charmingly absurd imitation of Dylan Thomas: Jay 
Macpherson, in “Perdurability,” demonstrates again the 
gnomic concentration and purity of her stvle, and Richard 
Ashman’s “Trail’s End” is a powerful and disturbing poem. 

MILLAR MACLURE. 


Corinna 


David Roberts 


FOUR TIMES IT HAPPENED and each time she went 
up there with that flat wonderful face and said nothing. not 
answering the questions, just watching him quietly while he 
grunted and cleared his throat and tried to get her to say 
something, brisk and formal and thorough the first time and 
then successively more disturbed and concerned until the last 
time when he just looked at her for a full minute while the 
clerk waited and watched her too, watching the smooth black 
face and the full body and the serenity. 

“Five hundred dollars,” the judge said, finally. 

The head nodded then. slowly, just the hint of movement, 
while she bent over the black purse and opened it, took out 
the money and counted the bills in front of him, finishing 
finally and sliding the heap across the wooden surface in 
front of him while he watched her close the purse and look 
up at him and say: “Count it.” 

Knowing what would happen, knowing what happened the 
three other mornings, knowing that the clerk would come 
from where he was standing, would move over beside her and 
take the money from in front of the judge while the judge 
watched her and said nothing. 

And as before she turned and walked slowly by me, her 
eves straight ahead, maintaining the slow dignified pace until 
she was through the swinging doors of the courtroom, her 
head neither high nor low, just fixed and determined and 
unhurried. 

The first time it happened T had been surprised and then I 
had been angry, not at the judge and not at the law but at 
myself and the reason for her not seeing me, not being aware 
even of my presence as she walked by. I had gone over to the 
court stenographer when it was finished, when the morning 
was finished, and copied the details, the ingredients of the 
small objective two hundred word lead that would appear in 
the afternoon editions. Then I had thought about it and I 
had called Tom and we had gone down there. with Tom all 
the way cursing me for my job and for my lack of integrity. 

“How could you do it?” he shouted. “How can you do it? 
How can you stay on the rag and still tell me you want to 
retain your honesty, your veracity, your individuality, write 
that tripe and go down there and tell her you’re sorry and 
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have her smile that smile in your face and Good God accept 
a drink from her?” 

And I hadn’t been able to answer him, nor her, not the 
smile and the graciousness with Tom shouting at me and she 
telling him to be quiet, that it wasn’t my fault. 

“He doesn’t want to do it,” Corinna said. 

“He doesn’t have to!” Tom yelled. 

“What you want him to do, quit?” Corinna said. 

“Quit?” Tom said. “Quit?” 

And he had laughed. 

“None of you will go to Paris,” Corinna said. “Not this 
way.” 

“T’ve been,” Tom shouted. 

“All right,” Corinna said. “I'll get us a drink.” 

But I refused the drink. I did that anyway. 

And afterward, in the car, he was quiet, talking about go- 
ing back, talking about the letters, the letters to me and the 
letters to Corinna. 

“She appreciates them,” I said. “Don’t get that idea.” 

“She could have written me one,” Tom said. Then: “But I 
understand. She doesn’t have to write it in a letter. Do you 
understand that?” 

“T guess so,” I said. “She showed me yours, you know.” 

“T told her to.” 

“She’s proud of them.” 

An then he talked again, repeating what was in the letters, 
telling of Firenze and Venice and Rome, telling of Vienna 
and Rudy the policeman who was his friend, telling of the 
seeking, of the flight from what he and I had been doing to- 
gether before he had left, from what I did while he was away 
and did still, then, when he had come back, returning as 
always as in the conversations with Corinna to the Hebrides 
where he had cut the peat for the fire and had fished with the 
gray grim men who had accepted him without understanding 
him, to the blast of the wind across the channel boat, to 
Paris, Avignon and the south of France which he insisted 
would give Corinna dignity instead of silent desperation. 

“Merde,” he said when we stopped, as he sat there for a 
moment in the front seat with the motor idling. “Goodnight.” 

After that first time we had forgotten it, at least we never 
mentioned it while the three of us were together in the brash 
rebellion with Tom doing most of the talking, with Corinna 
bringing the drinks, illegal, unsanctioned and served beyond 
the time limit of sociability. Corinna I knew had silently 
forgiven me for the story she knew I had to write and after 
that night I never again whined the excuse that I had insisted 
it was necessary for me to be removed from the city court 
beat and had been refused and had done nothing about the 
refusal. 

We didn’t go too often. Sometimes Tom didn’t want to go. 
And then he would talk about her and about going back and 
about getting her over there. Despite all of the rash table 
pounding he believed quietly and thoroughly that Paris was 
the symbol of Corinna’s liberation. Corinna herself not only 
by the color of her skin but through her illegal whiskey 
selling operation served as Tom’s symbol of rebellion against 
what he considered an injustice. I asked him, once, why 
Corinna couldn’t avail herself of other occupations. 

“Sweep the floors of that lousy city room you consider a 
source of creation?” he asked. “Spend eight hours a day on 
her knees in the so-called homes of the suburbanites? Listen. 
There is such a thing as honesty and such a thing as honesty 
to yourself and Corinna is trapped like most of us by the 
latter. She could not only service the great and small of this 
burg in a manner befitting the oldest profession but she could 
with her mind I am convinced lead the female strays around 
here into a lucrative organization of sin that would keep you 
out, the prices would be so high and the clientele so select. 
But she is trapped by the honesty. So she breaks the law in 
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the mildest manner she knows, by serving hot blooded 
drinkers like us in the early morning. It is a compromise with 
dignity. It is a challenge.” 

And one night I made a mistake. 

“She’s old enough to be your mother,” I said. 

He looked at me, his face white. 

“I’m sorry,” I said. “It’s just that we’ve been talking 
about her and it and us for about three straight nights now 
I 

“And you think that?” he said, incredulous. 

“No,” I said. “I didn’t mean that. I don’t know why I 
said that.” 

“You think that Corinna could ever...” He stopped. 

“No,” I said. “I said I don’t know why I said it. Forget it, 
will you?” 

“You're right,” he said, staring at me. “She is old enough 
to be my mother. Almost.” 

“Forget it, Tom,” I said. “Please.” 

“Wait a minute,” he said. “I want to explain this . To my 
best friend. Is that allright?” 

“Allright,” I said. 

“Listen,” he said. “You are my friend. And Corinna is my 
friend. You know how many friends I have?” 

“No.” 

“Well you can guess. I mean friends! I mean the people 
to whom I accredit the meaning of friendship, the dignity and 
the responsibilities of friendship. Set you down this! There 
is a husband among the generalities you apparently apply to 
us, a husband and a child, the one long gone, the other cared 
for somewhere, in some school, by her, this fine woman, 
this...” 

“Come on,” I said. 


eye 
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“Allright. But I mean it. I don’t see how you could say 
that. How you could think that it might be that.” 

“T don’t think it. I said it. I didn’t mean it.” 

“Allright. You didn’t know about the husband. And the 
child. Did you?” 

“No.”’ 

“Well, you know now.” 

So I had questioned his right to her, unwittingly. I had 
discovered that the alliance was in no way invigorated by 
either physical or even mental attraction but only by the 
common bond of different but juxtaposed outrage. 

Then Corinna had been there a second time, and a third, 
in three months, sliding the money toward the judge and 
never once looking at me while the clerk moved over and 
took it away, smiling at me after it was over, while Tom 
yelled at me and I refused the second and the third drinks, 
with Tom telling me I was a traitor for writing even the 
essentials, telling me to quit the paper, to purify myself. 

And one night, after the third time, he came in, big and 
bloody already where he had fallen apparently, big and black 
and drunk. Tom had been telling her about Italy and about 
the fishing villages in Brittany when suddenly he was there 
standing behind Tom’s chair and Corinna wasn’t listening 
she was staring beyond Tom as both of us looked and saw 
him. 

He stood there smiling drunkenly and then he walked over 
to her and looked down at her and he said: “TI’ll not bother 
you, you know that. I just want the money.” 

And Corinna watched him while he waited and said it 
again, telling her: “I don’t mean trouble I just want the 
money.” 

Then they were gone, both of them, and Tom was quiet, 
holding the glass in his hand and staring at me, not seeing 
me, until he said: 

“You and your Fourth Estate. You and your police beat.” 

I didn’t say anything and finally Corinna came back with 
him and he was smiling and he shook hands with us and left. 

Tom didn’t say anything and Corinna asked me if I wanted 
a drink and I said yes and Tom said: “No wonder. Does he 
come around often?” 

“Too often,” Corinna said. 

“T don’t get it,” Tom said to her. 

“You were talking about the fishing,” Corinna said. 

“Wait a minute,” Tom said. “I want Joseph Pulitzer here 
to hear this.” 

“Tt won’t do any good,” Corinna said. 

“T don’t care,” Tom said. “What about the kid?” 

“There’s enough left over,” Corinna said. 

“You mean to tell me,” Tom said, “That there’s enough to 
go around, from this joint from two to six in the morning 
when the heat is off, from this stuff here, to pay him every 
time he comes around, plus the gendarmes and the school 
AND the fines?” 

“They'll lay off in a while,” Corinna said. 

“But in three months,” Tom said. 

“Tt won’t last,” she said. 

“But it won’t work!” Tom shouted. “You pay thein to 
leave you alone and you pay them for not leaving you alone 
and he writes about you and you serve him like the rest plus 
how many hundred to that drunken monster whose marriage 
vows limit him to begging instead of stealing. And the child! 
Why don’t you close up, give up, give up, Corinna!” 

“You think they would give me a license?’”’ Corinna asked. 
Then: “Tell me about the fishing.” 

That night, or morning, he was drunk. 

And after the fourth time he wouldn’t speak to me. Not 
after it happened four times with the fine larger each time, 
not after the same small lead that I could have written with- 
out even being in court that morning. 
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In the afternoon I called him, after the second edition had 
been on the streets, and I told him I would meet him down 
there or he could stop by at the paper for me and he said, 
“You dare go down there tonight! After this!” And he hung 
up. 
But I knew he would be there. As soon as I was inside I 
saw him in the corner at the table with her. I went over and 
sat down and Corinna smiled at me and he wouldn’t look at 
me. 

So I listened to them. 

And afterward, when the morning came still black and shot 
with the yells and the glare of the neon lights, he began to 
shout again. 

“Why don’t they close it? For good,” he said. He was 
panting. 

“T don’t know,” I said. 

“Why the steady methodical drain?” he said. “Why that?” 

“You’ve seen them in there,” I said. 

He expelled his breath violently. 

“Are you going to quit that job?” he said. 

“Yes,” I said. “I’ll be over there by February. Where 
will I meet you? I won’t have any money, you know.” 

“You won’t meet me,” he said. 

“Now listen,” I said. “I can put up with...” 

“You won’t see me!” he shouted. 

“You'll go back,” I said. “What kind of talk is that? What 
are you trying to prove?” 

“T’m not!” he yelled. “Not this year!” 

“Why not?” I shouted, exasperated. 

“T can’t afford it!” he shouted. 

“You damn grandstander,” I said, angry. ‘“You’ve got 
enough, or you’ll have enough to live there a year, about five 
hundred dollars that your mother left you which is five 
hundred more than I’ve got and you’re the one telling me to 
quit my job and go to Europe, escape you said, and now you 
aren’t even going back, you’re going to sit around here wait- 
ing for another five hundred from somebody else because _ 
you refuse to prostitute your art to the point where you 
pound a typewriter for something beneath you, where the 
hell did the money go!” 

“Let me out,” he said. “Stop the car.” 

“Wait a minute,” I said. “Will you wait a minute?” 

But he had the car door open. I stopped the car, braking it 
furiously, and I turned to him. 

“Where did it go?” I said. 

He just looked at me. 

“You mean,” I said, “That you gave her that money, that 
money that you and I were going to.. .” 

He watched me. 

“All of it?” I said. 

I could feel the cold air coming through the open door. 

I started the engine again. As the car moved into second 
gear he was shutting the door and as we drove toward down- 
town he was lighting a cigarette. He didn’t say anything at 
all. 

The city room was dark except for a few desk lamps. The 
typewriter moved around easily and the paper slid in 
smoothly. It took me less than a minute. I pulled the paper 
out and walked with it over to the city editor’s desk and put 
it under the paper weight and started back through the rows 
of desks. 

Outside Tom said: “So you did it.” 

He sighed. 

“T think we should have a drink.” he said. 

The street was dark and the building was silent and black 
but Tom went in the alley and whispered by the ground floor 
window. I could hear him knock against the window and 
then whisper again and then he came back out on the side- 
walk. The door opened and we went inside, smelling the 
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same odor of whiskey and darkness and people, gone now. 
She turned one light on and we sat at the table in the corner 
and she came back with the bottle this time and she poured 
three drinks and Tom looked at me and she looked at me and 
I said to her: “This is a special occasion.” 

“She knows,” Tom said. “I told her she’d know. Corinna 
knows.” 

“Listen,” I said to her, “I don’t have any money but I can 
get some.” 

“This is on the house,” Corinna said. 

“T don’t mean that,” I said. 

“That’s not necessary,” Tom said. “To the judge.” 

“No,” Corinna said. “Let’s drink to us.” 

“To Paris,” 1 said. 

Corinna smiled. 

Tom looked at her. 

“You'll get there,” he said. “Do you know that?” 

“Yes,” Corinna said. 

“We all will,” I said. 

And we drank. 


ma 
Music Review 


® IT HAS OFTEN been remarked that Beethoven’s Quar- 
tets form a kind of epitome of his whole work. They cover his 
entire range and development, and in their order and inter- 
relationship almost form a single work in themselves. The 
same, to a lesser degree, can be said of the Piano Sonatas 
and the Symphonies, and perhaps, on a very small scale, 
of the Cello Sonatas. Victor’s recent release of all ten of the 
Violin Sonatas played by Heifetz and Bay (Heifetz and 
Moiseiwitsch in the “ Kreutzer’) gives one the opportunity to 
hear them as a whole and to judge them together as a work 
within Beethoven’s total output. The experience is less than 
satisfying. The Violin Sonatas start out by promising a good 
deal but peter out somewhat before the end. 

Still, the beginning really is extraordinary. The first two 
violin sonatas are among the freshest and most inventive of 
Beethoven’s early works. Their range is narrow, no doubt; 
but within it they are superb. Beethoven never wrote a finer 
variation slow movement than the andante of Op. 12, No. 1 
until his final period, and the slow mevement of Op. 12, No. 2 
has few peers in the early chamber music. The third sonata 
of Op. 12 is rather dull, but the lapse is certainly made up 
for by the next two (Op. 23 and 24). The first of these 
(in A minor) has a special flavour of melancholy (quiet, but 
tart and distinctive) which Beethoven occasionally achieves 
in his A minor movements. And everyone knows the “Spring” 
Sonata, simple, limpid, and entirely charming. These five 
Sonatas are, I think, a more distinguished group than the 
corresponding one in the cycle of Quartets (i.e. the Six 
Quartets, Op. 18). 

If only Beethoven had continued at the same rate as he 
began! But this is too much to expect in works written for 
the violin. The violin repertoire has never managed to ful- 
fil itself. The history of the modern Violin Concerto (begin- 
ning with the lamentable case of Mozart) is a history of 
missed opportunities. The Piano Concerto has had all the 
breaks. And the Violin Sonata, having shot its bolt in a 
group of works which is at least a contender for the title 
of Mozart’s greatest achievement, has had (at least, after 
Beethoven’s early successes) to content itself with the 
“Kreutzer” and the sonatas of Grieg and Richard Strauss. 
In any other company the three sonatas of Brahms would 
not bulk so large. They certainly don’t in Brahms’ output 
as a whole, although the Third Sonata is a remarkable work. 
But for the violin repertoire they are a godsend and will no 
Sdoubt remain so, at least until certain contemporary works 
have started to take up the slack. 
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Beethoven’s last five sonatas are the three of Op. 30, the 
“Kreutzer” Op. 47 and the last sonata, Op. 96. The first 
and third of Op. 30 are pleasantly tuneful, impressive in a 
few details, but, on the whole, unenterprising and a bit dull. 
The C minor Sonata Op. 20, No. 2 (quite popular these days) 
is very enterprising and exciting, but it requires a great 
performer to do it justice and to minimize its more per- 
functory and sketchy moments. Then there is the “Kreut- 
zer’, which, for all its vigor and attractiveness, suggests an 
early sonata desperately overloading itself with brilliance 
in an effort to keep company with the “Waldstein” Sonata, 
the Third “Rasoumovsky” Quartet and the Fifth Symphony, 
which are just around the corner. And the lovely G major 
Sonata, Op. 96, standing, with its uncertain mixture of styles, 
at the door of Beethoven’s final period, is dwarfed by the 
heralds which stand with it, the “Archduke” Trio, the A 
major Sonata, Op. 101 and the Two Cello Sonatas, Op. 102. 

Obviously there are no aesthetic advantages to viewing the 
Violin Sonatas as a developing whole. But the individual 
sonatas in the Victor album will give a good deal of pleasure 
for all that. To be sure, my own enthusiasm for Heifetz is 
qualified. He is at his best in late nineteenth century works 
by Bruch, Tchaikovsky, Chausson, Lalo, Richard Strauss, 
etc. His refined overphrasing (those sudden hushes and 
rapidly tapering pianissimos is liable to get in the way 
of Beethoven. But his performances are always brilliant, 
precise and carefully thought out, and they have the further 
advantage of Emanuel Bay on the piano. 

Victor has released a number of operatic recordings by 
Toscanini in the past couple of years, all of them taken from 
tapes of his recordings with the NBC Symphony. These have 
varied considerably in quality, depending not merely on the 
soloists, but upon the age of the original recordings. The 
performance of Fidelio, for example, dates from December 
1944, and the efforts of Victor’s engineers have been unable 
to make entirely palatable the somewhat coarse orchestral 
sound and the distorted vocal climaxes which they were 
given to transfer to two LP’s. Rose Bampton’s Leonora is 
well conceived, but in the great first act aria her voice is 
not always equal to the demands made on it; Nicolo Moscono 
sings Pizarro without much precision; and Jan Peerce, 
for all his skill, is not an ideal Florestan, particularly in the 
quality of his voice. Yet, despite these disadvantages, the 
performance is undeniably impressive. The impetus and 
excitement of the drama does emerge through the defective 
medium, 

Toscanini’s three Verdi operas, La Traviata, Otello, and 
Falstaff, are more recent. La Traviata (as I pointed out in 
an earlier review) is given a brilliant, electric performance; 
I would only add my doubts whether of all Verdi operas 
La Triviata is not the least amenable to the Toscanini treat 
ment. Dynamic as this performance may be, it has perhaps 
too much streamlining and too little flexibility. Otello and 
Falstaff, however, are made for Toscanini and, although the 
recording of the former shows its age to some degree (the 
broadcast was in December, 1947), it is surely on these two 
performances, and particularly on that of Falstaff, that 
Toscanini’s reputation as an opera conductor will rest for 
future generations. There may be better sopranos than Nelli 
and better tenors than Vinay, but in Toscanini’s hands they 
give all that they are capable of. As for Valdengo, who sings 
Iago and Falstaff, he is an immensely competent and flex 
ible baritone, whose easy mastery and lack of showiness could 
cause him to be underestimated. I suppose that big set pieces 
like the Credo or the monologue on honor may be given more 
impact by other singers (perhaps by Apollo Granforte, whose 
great singing of Iago is on the old Victor Otello), but in the 
semi-recitative dialogues (Iago and Otello, Falstaff and 
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Ford), where variety of inflection is essential, Valdengo’s 
Subuiety seems unbeatable. in /alstaff, nowever, it is not 
any individual pertormance that remains in my memory, but 
the delicacy and precision and coordination of the periormers 
as a waole, and especially of the instrumentalists, in that 
wonderiul orcnestrai fabric with waco Verdi oas surrounded 
his singers, MILTON WILSON 


Film Review 


Pm MACHINES rxUVe MORE exciting than humans in 
two Current hims, de Kacers, and 1 ne Bridges at 1 oko-Ri. 
Tae tormer specializes in Coluuriul scenes puotograpned at 
various hnign-powered rallies trom Brussels to Cannes, in 
sunsuine, must and rain. Tne swift beauty of sleekiy designed 
racing Cars in Competition is awe-inspiring and produces 
some icy tarills of terror as the road rusnes by dizzily and 
disaster waits tne sligntest failure. Tne Academy snould 
iniuate an Oscar to honour intrepid cameramen and tech- 
nicians for bravery beyond the cali of a dollar. Competing 
for the first award would be the men who pursued tese 
fuming beasts witn their weigaty cinemescope equipment or 
that unsung hero who mantiully dunned aqua-lung, girded his 
camera about his loins and fastened himself to tne tail of a 
fleeing shark in order to obtain a realistic camera angle for 
20,000 Leagues Under The Sea. 

Despite the continual razzle dazzle and the dramatic tale 
inherent in sporting material, the script misfires regularly 
and its battery is undercharged. Anti-climax repeatedly 
follows fizzled melodrama while those cars keep streaming 
by. Rather like lemmings. They are obviously headed for the 
Mediterranean, motivated by an irresistible urge to throw 
themselves into the sea. 

The only member of the cast at ease in his role is Gilbert 
Roland as a leathery, loose-jointed senior driver with a 
cavalier attitude toward life and his professional hot-rod. 
Kirk Douglas strives valiantly with his part and appears 
credible even in scenes with such a one-grimace clothes-horse 
as Bella Darvi. Douglas conveys such psychotic intensity 
on the screen that he sometimes appears to be in danger of 
bursting into fragments which would then reassemble into 
ten little Douglases the better to deal with his worries. Others 
in the exnensive cast act as necessarv props for the Riviera 
life without providing any authentic flavour. Lee J. Cobb is 
completely wasted as the dynamic manager who outdrives 
his drivers and has trained a team to make split second 
repairs. 

Twentieth Century Fox seems to favour getting its films 
off to a strong artistic start and then dropping the artist. 
As with Carmen Jones, the titles and credits of The Racers 
are imaginatively done by a contemporary experimental eye 
promising much for the film. By comparison, the realistic 
photography is not as striking, which may only prove that 
the hand can create more powerfully in two dimensions than 
the camera. 

Although the acting in The Bridges at Toko-Ri is con- 
sistently above average, the humans appear to be mere 
accessories to the machines. This is robot war, one of the 
factors which makes the hero’s death so futile. He is only an 
expendable part—an apparent extravagance—which science 
has not yet been able to replace. Magnificent jets circling 
over the sea, taking off and landing on a hazardous carrier 
deck, or flying into action over parched Korean hills are 
the real actors and recall a little of the marvel of Breaking 
the Sound Barrier, _ 
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William Holden is a new type of hero, killed ignominiously 
in an unnherioc war. He is embittered, noble, and humourless 
as the reinducted pilot who, powerless when his machine fails 
him, dies in a ditcn with the cold comfort of knowing that it 
is because he “is there”, caught in another “wrong war, at the 
wrong place, and wrong time’, Frederic March, as the 
admiral who voices these professionally realistic opinions, 
turns in a strong performance. But Michener has conceived 
the character in very melodramatic clichéd terms. Surely 
it is unnecessary to explain the admiral’s interest in those 
who risk their lives on the orders by a detailed description 
of his personal tragedies, all of which fit into a nice pat 
motivation formula. Mickey Rooney is enjoyable as a frac- 
tious type but has a hard time competing with his helicopter 
for attention. Grace Kelly is serene as a patrician matron of 
the neo-American-Roman class. 

Interesting sidelights of the film are the indications of the 
Americanization of Tokyo. The U.S. Navy appears to be per- 
petuating the traditions of the Roman legions; to the amuse- 


ment or amazement of future archeologists. JOAN FOX 
Who’s Ruaning Things _ 16&35mm. 5 mins. b&w 


16&35 mm. 6 mins. b&w 
16&35mm. 4mins. b&w 
16&35mm. 6mins. b&w 
16 mm. 20 mins. b&w 

16 & 35 mm. 10 mins. b&w 
16&35mm. 9 mins. b&w 


16 mm. 12 mins. b&w 


Having Your Say 
Getting What You're Afte 
The Public’s Business 
Iron From the North 
Bottleneck 

Eye Witness No. 70 
Chik’s Great Adventure 


& CONTINUING HER SERIES of discussion-films called 
What Do You Think? Gudrun Parker has directed four more 
lively and thought-provoking subjects. No. 4, Who’s Running 
Things, shows how a group of students in the school gymna- 
sium ignore the orders of one of their companions whom they 
elected as their leader during the absence of the teacher. The 
subject for discussion here is: should the rank-and-file obey 
the directions of their elected leader when they do not agree 
with them. Tne leader points out that the teacher’s orders 
are never questioned. Why then, should his be disobeyed? 

No. 5, Having our Say, concerns a group of teenagers who 
are banned from a youth centre after being wrongly blamed 
for damage to the premises which they claim was caused by 
someone else. As they have been unruly at times, they find 
that no one believes them. The issue raised here is whether, 
at a public meeting they intend to hold to protest their inno- 
cence, they should aliow the owner of the hall to state his 
case against them. 


No. 6, Getting What You're After, poses the eternal ques- 
tion of self-advancement at the expense of other people. A 
girl who badly needs a job at a dress shop reveals to another, 
seeking the same work, that applicants are still being inter- 
viewed when it would have been possible for her to have told 
the girl otherwise, thus assuring herself of the job. Her friend 
criticizes her for throwing away her opportunity, but she 
replies that it would have been wrong to mislead the other 
girl. 

In No. 7, The Public's Business, a student persuades a so- 
cial committee at his school to let his employer, a restaurant 
owner, provide the food for a school entertainment and thus 
save several people the unrewarding task of purchasing and 
preparing it. He deliberately omits to tell the committee 
however, that if they follow his suggestion he will receive a 
commission from his ernployer. Later, while congratulating 
himself for being so smart, his friend denounces him saying 
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that it is unethical to use non-business connections for pri- 
vate and commercial gain. 

Written by Marjorie McKay, produced by Guy Glover, 
and photographed by Denis Gillson, these four pictures are 
actually conversation pieces. Nos. 5 and 6 for example, are 
straight person-to-person dialogue, but Gudrun Parker has 
animated them all extremely well, with the students used 
moving around and behaving most naturally. In No. 6 the 
dialogue has not been synchronised with lip movements as 
well as in the other three, neither are the words always clear. 
Also, No. 5 is not clearly motivated. If the youth centre had 
been damaged by thieves, as I understood from the dialogue, 
surely the owner, an amusing little fellow briefly glimpsed 
at the opening, would have known this and not blamed the 
teen-agers. 

This interesting and topical series makes an intelligent 
attempt to express, in sharp yet simple terms and with an 
enjoyable economy of means, the present-day pattern of 
teen-age behavior and their outlook on moral and social 
issues which arise as they become more aware of their res- 
ponsibilities. The director treats the subjects tactfully, the 
adolescents sympathetically, and reyeals her concern over 
the thoughtless lack of principle, respect and good manners 
so often shown by many members of the younger generation. 

Iron from the North is a film for classroom use (originally 
made for CBC school television) describing in schoolboy 
terms the building of a railway from the port of Seven 
Islands to Ungava to carry the iron ore mined there. From 
the port it goes by ship to the Great Lakes steel mills, and 
to the USA. The photography captures the adventurous 
nature of the task but the commentary by Len Peterson is 
stilted and written in such a way that narrator Lamont 
Tilden evidently felt bound to place a somewhat irksome 
emphasis on certain adjectives, such as a Auge bulldozer, 
trucks carrying one hundred tons, a mighty dam, and so 
on, often repeating what is shown, as if to convince children 
at an early age that size in life is all important. And is it 
really necessary to refer to “freedom” at the close of the 
picture in a subject such as this? The lack of sound effects 
gives the visuals a rather dead and distant appearance. 

Bottleneck (written and directed by Leslie McFarlane) 
is a routine and muddled description of the work now taking 
place for the development of the St. Lawrence seaway. After 
conveniently dismissing the past with that handy phrase 
“after many years delay” the film sketchily recounts the 
purpose of the project and, with the aid of charts, shows 
what will be accomplished. This indifferently “bottied”’ 
concoction makes an important enterprise sound dull and 
fails to impart information in a way that makes a lasting 
impression. 

Eye Witness No. 70 deals with two contrasting subjects: 
the blessing of the Acadian fishing fleet at Caraquet, New 
Brunswick; and scenes showing Abram Carfagnini, a tenor 
from Montreal, and mezzo-soprano Rosemary Burns of 
Toronto, studying cp»era in Milan. The first study is pleas- 
ingly photographed while the second, unintentionally I ima- 
gine, is something of a comic operetta for the audience 
appeared to find the singing and the commentary uproar- 
iously funny. 

The Malayan Film Unit is probably the youngest of the 
Commonwealth’s documentary film making organizations, 
but in quantity, if not yet in quality, it is no less active than 
its companion Film Boards. Last year it made 59 short films, 
and sent 60 reels of film to London for newsreel and tele- 
vision use in the UK and USA. It also produced 1,316 35 
mm. prints. Under the leadership of Thomas Hodge, the 
unit assists the Malayan Government “to give an account of 
its stewardship, explain its legislation and provide a back- 
ground of civic understanding.” At the end of 1954 the unit 
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had 16 films in various stages of production. During the year 
it earned $246,591 with expenses in excess of income being 
met by Government grant. Like the NFB, it is building a 
proper studio to work in. 

The first of the Malayan Film Unit’s pictures to be dis- 
tributed in Canada by the NFB is a somewhat artless but 
charming production called Chik’s Great Adventure, this 
being an account of a Malayan lad’s activities on joining 
the Boy Scouts. A pleasing invitation to other Malayan boys 
to join the movement, this picture contains some natural 
scenes of boys involved in scout activity and a few glimpses 
of Malayn homes and ceremonies. The native commentator 
takes his script very seriously. The use of music authentic 
to the country would seem more appropriate than the re- 
corded Western background music heard in this film. I 
hope that we shall see many more Malayan Film Unit 
productions in the fture. The CBC television service might 
also find them worthwhile. GERALD PRATLEY 


Turning New Leaves 


& THIS SIGNIFICANT BOOK* is the first extended 
study in English of what happens to the arts when they 
are harnessed for the purposes of a totalitarian government. 
The reader will inevitably be reminded of “1984” and then 
realize with a chill that this is aot prophecy but history. The 
subject matter is of interest not only to the artist and scholar 
but to every citizen who values human liberty. 

No country with any pretense to a cultural tradition can 
afford to be complacent about this subject, not even where 
to the man in the street the arts may appear to be somewhat 
peripheral. The author has given his book focus by treating 
the result of his historical examination as a challenge to 
democracy and he makes a strong case for re-examining our 
own attitudes to such questions as government support of art 
or those forms of contemporary art which may not happen to 
appeal to us personally. 

Mr. Lehmann-Haupt, who had exceptional facilities for 
studying governmental archives and interviewing survivors 
in postwar Germany, devotes most of his book to a case- 
history study of how the Nazis misused the arts to further 
their political aims, but also takes a backward look at a 
prototype under the French Revolution and a sharp glance at 
Soviet parallels both in Russia and in Soviet-controlled 
East Germany. 

The author shows that its art doctrines are an inseparable 
part of the innermost structure of a modern dictatorship. Art 
is, to the dictater, a “vital part of the very nerve centre of 
the social organism, and he uses it to integrate every person 
into the fabric of the state”. The dictator cannot permit his 
policies, in supressing what is dangerous for his regime, to 
create a cultural vacuum and he is therefore required to set 
up a very elaborate control mechanism. Control becomes 
necessary at every level of artistic activity-—creation, educa- 
tion and appreciation. The function of art is perverted to 
produce the complete absorption of the individual into total- 
itarian society, to demonstrate and glorify its aims and, 
ultimately, to become its supreme expression. 

The dictator brings about the substitution for an art that 
makes people feel and think of an art that “creates the 
illusion of a secure, serene world, that hides the sinister 
motives and the terror”, an art in short so easy to under- 
stand that it requires no mental or visual effort, an art 
reduced to the instinctual levels of a slogan world. 

In the case of Germany the free, vigorous creation of the 
pre-Hitler years was so closely associated with the Weimar 


*ART UNDER A DICTATORSHIP: Helmut Lebmann-Haupt; 
Oxford; pp. 277 and xxii; illustrated; $6.00. 
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Morning On My Street 


O lovely morning early here on my street! 
How it gold-dusts to shine 
The green the grey shingles, the fresh child faces! 
How the young eyes lift to catcalls, 
Slam bang of doors, pop of engines! 
Everywhere silvery on the air 
Flung from robins’ throats their bright song-arrows, 
From hedge and tree the poppy-seed chatter of 
sparrows! 
Silence hovers a moment, then wings into space 
Chased by the hum, the waking tingle. 
It’s good-morning, good-morning up and down the 
street. 
In solid little red brick houses 
And narrow old white brick houses 
Tongues clack and greet. 
Windows—windows—glittering brighter than bright 
Than the painted house-trim snow white. 
Down two cement strips from the neat garage 
The car-a-year man rolling to his office. 
School boys loitering scuffing the cut sun-scented 
grass. 
The bad angel children in the rundown house 
That pick up and make off and love their white 
rabbits. 
The past-middle-age couple managing on their 
income, 
Tending their garden and small pleasures. 
The little aproned lady shooing the pup from her 
mint bed, 
Reaching through eighty-year-old eyes for dust on 
the walk. 
Then the big-as-herself broom swish swish 
Up and down and around to the back stoop, 
Sweeping the tatters of night, sweeping hours like 
shingles 
For burning against the dark. 
O lovely morning early 
Dropping huge coins of sun all over the pavement, 
Over the dabs of lawn into the pools of leaf shadow! 
O the open sky book up there to be read all day! 
The foara milk, the spun sugar candy clouds! 
O the fountain of light 
Dripping dripping through and over the green 
maples! 
O crystal one-block world! 
O morning on my street so blue and brittle bright! 
Myrtle Reynolds Adams 


Song of Adjustment 


I have adjusted: 
Hang my picture on the wall 
Beside the others, or not at all; 
Place me in the most available receptacle 
(Now that I’m a regular spectacle) 
But don’t sweep me under the rug, 
As before. 
So I will die getting ahead, 
I will smile through sleepless nights in bed; 
And when they find me, I'll not be dead, 
I just won’t be there. 
David T. Bazelon. 


Song of the Twentieth Century 
I insist on living sensually 


(If not immediately, then eventually). 
David T. Bazelon. 





To H. and D. On Becoming Fifty 


Garden days, your birthdays. 
In the green world given, 
roses and delphinium 

are poet’s words, scriven 

in lovely flourish 

where else had been 

terror and tumult 

in ferocity of green. 


You cannot know 

all you have made 

in fifty years, 

how, like parade 

of flowers 

through labyrinth or wilderness, 
your fashioning defeat 

pressure of formlessness. 


So that in rooms 
through which you move 
are left behind 

shapes of your love 

like plates 

or porcelain jars 

of crystal goblets 

full of winter stars. 


The small bronze 

figurine 

on the mantel 

will always mean 

what it says: 

this is worth doing, 

in spite of smoke, chaos, 
and the customary yahooing. 


And if to us 

a plethora of extended 
committee meetings 
which you have attended 
stands in small 

bronze beauty there 

on our mantel, 

while everywhere 

your laughter 

and your words 

take on tangible forms 
like golden birds, 

you will understand 

it is because they stay 
in gracefulness with us 
long after their own dav. 


These things are gifts 

we treasure 

against the dark. 

their numbers measure 

more than you guess, 

being something above 

a count of your deliberate acts 
in work or love. 


For after fifty years 

of creative intent, 

your eyes turned outward 
towards the things you meant 
to do, what you have made 
exceeds your plans by far 


and what you most joyously have 


is what you are. 


Violet Anderson. 
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Republic that it had to be declared “degenerate” in order 
completely to destroy the parliamentary system with which 
it was identified. This effort resulted in the confiscation from 
German museums of some 16,000 paintings, sculptures, draw- 
ings and prints by 1,400 artists. A few of these were sold 
abroad to gain foreign exchange, a few were sequestered for 
his own pleasure by Goering whose private tastes were more 
liberal than official policy, but most were destroyed on tragic 
pyres by the Berlin fire brigade. Artists who were too distin- 
guished to liquidate but unable to emigrate were forbidden 
to paint, let alone to exhibit, and were forced to endure years 
of Kafkan frustration. 


It was perhaps accidental that Hitler as a politician was 
more than normally concerned with art—as we all know he 
was a frustrated painter-architect—but the irrational vio- 
lence of his art program and its grandiose scale, the elaborate 
systems of control in every cultural field from the creative 
arts and archaeology to the wares of the gift shop are typical 
patterns for art control in any authoritarian society. 

The linkage of art with savage racial theories is perhaps a 
unique manifestation of the Nazi experiment, though any 
closed society is equally ant to attempt to exalt itself through 
the alleged superiority of its specific cultural heritage. Some 
of the most interesting sections of Mr. Lehmann-Haupt’s 
book deal with these efforts. 


He endeavors to determine to what relative extent the 
various arts succumbed to political pressure and finds that 
painting and sculpture, where the air-tight control by the 
Kunstkammer gradually suffocated all non-conformist art, 
suffered the most grievously. Architecture appears to have 
been less subject to corruption, its success under these condi- 
tions having been, he thinks, directly proportional to the 
degree in which a building served a practical purpose and 
therefore could under favorable circumstances escape ideolo- 
gical contamination. The Autobahn bridges are perhaps the 
best example of this, but those who saw even a few of the 
major Nazi buildings may think those megalomaniac 
triumphs of soulless mediocrity displayed a terrifying degree 
of ideological success. The arts and crafts, despite almost 
ludicrous supervision (“Gestapo in the Gift Shop” is the 
author’s heading for this chapter!) proved resistant to Nazi 
ideology to a surprising degree; perhaps foreign or dangerous 
influences in this field had been much more limited to begin 
with, for here a nationalist, folklorist tendency had been 
operative from the time of Bismarck and Wagner. The ban- 
ning of free criticism, the concentration of attention on 
German art with the full battery of national propaganda 
organs to assist and the virtual suppression of all foreign art 
produced a vacuum of critical standards which left deep 
scars on creative talent and public alike. 


One of the author’s most important chapters is the one 
which he devotes to refuting the misconception, widely held 
on this side of the Atlantic, that modern art is somehow 
communist or subversive. To the contrary he shows conclu- 
sively that contemporary art, although sometimes mildly 
encouraged during the first days of a dictatorship, is always 
quickly suppressed for the very reason that it is a “powerful 
symbol of anti-totalitarian belief”. What the Nazis execrated 
as “degenerate, Jewish, Bolshevist” is precisely what the 
USSR and its satellites (including even China) suppress as 
“formalistic, capitalistic, bourgeois”. Mussolini followed a 
similar if somewhat milder pattern (having a more rational 
public to cozen) and so now does Peron. Spain follows, too. 
The contribution of free artistic expression to the preserva- 
tion and future growth of individual freedom is of incalcul- 
able importance. The significance of modern art as the 
symbol of anti-totalitarian belief is not that it could contri- 
bute to the deliberate fulfillment of any political program, 
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but that by its very nature it allows free and positive ex- 
pression of natural creative forces 

This book has by no means exhausted the sorry but 
important subject. It is a readable and challenging introduc- 
tion in a field which is capable of wider and deeper explor- 
ation. One regrets, for example, that the author dismisses 
the whole, desperate story of Nazi art policy involving both 
looting and eradication of native cultures in conquered and 
occupied territories as “too well known”. It is to the contrary 
not nearly well enough known, nor is the wholesale looting 
of German museums by the Soviet government—the great 
treasures from Dresden and three quarters of a million 
museum objects from Berlin, for example. 

The choice and quality of illustrations might be improved. 
The use of films for ideological purposes has not been exa- 
mined. One wishes for more of the illuminating personal 
anecdotes which give such point to the author’s factual and 
statistical analyses. He is excellent on the prolonged effect of 
Nazi art dogma, which is still causing difficulties ten years 
after the defeat of that “Thousand Year Reich” in which art 
was made to perform so servile and effective a role for the 
abject perversion of decent and liberal standards. As a final 
point, attention may be called to Mr. Lehmann-Haupt’s wry 
underscoring of the Anglo-American failure during the per- 
iod of Military Government control to institute any official, 
positive program of liberal reorientation in the field of the 
fine arts. We can take no pride in realizing that our policy 
makers were too ignorant to know that, on the continent of 
Europe (and in many parts of Asia and the Latin Amer- 
icas) art is indeed at the very nerve centre of the social 
fabric, and that to ignore it is to jeopardize every other good 
intention we may have had in the more familiar territories of 
politics, economics and law. THEODORE ALLEN HEINRICH. 


Books Reviewed 


SOVIET INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, 1928-1951: Don- 
ald R. Hodgman; S. J. Reginald Saunders (Harvard 
University Press) ; pp. 239; $6.50. 

This book is the result of five years of scholarly research 
on a subject of vital importance for the evaluation of differ- 
ent economic systems and for decisions on strategy. 

Though the official index of Soviet industrial production is 
grossly misleading, because of the method of its construction, 
a good deal of information was published until 1938 from 
which the author was able to calculate an index of production 
of large-scale Soviet industry on a net value-added basis for 
the years 1928 to 1937. The index was pushed forward to 
1953 on the basis of more scanty information. 

Even if the available data had been as detailed as those 
published by democratic industrialized countries, it would 
have been difficult to compare the output of one year with 
that of another because of the continual introduction of new 
products in a period of rapid industrial growth. The author 
was faced with yet other difficulties in the construction of his 
index. The Soviet accounting system left out certain cate- 
gories of income: rent, interest, and entrepreneurial-type 
profits. Administered prices did not compare goods in terms 
of value. Available data were inadequate and often incom- 
parable so that he was obliged to make in a number of 
instances what “is not too (sic) satisfactory an assumption” 
about the size of some component. “Nevertheless, the writer 
believes that the revised production index gives a reasonably 
accurate picture of changes in the physical volume of produc- 
tion of Soviet industry, . . . and is a demonstrably better 
index for this purpose than the official Soviet index” (p. 52). 
The discussion of the techniques used to construct the revised 
index will be of great interest to those with even a casual 
acquaintance with national income and index number theory. 
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The official index rises from 100 in 1928 to 1,610 in 1951; 
in the same period and on the same base, the revised index 
rises to only 742. The principal source of the discrepancy is 
the introduction in the official index, which is based on con- 
stant 1926-1927 prices, of new products, especially mach- 
inery, at current prices. 

An impression of the growth of Soviet industry is best 
obtained when it is put in terms of the productivity of labour 
and compared to achievements in other countries. Industrial 
output per man hour rose by 4.4 per cent per annum between 
1928 and 1940 in large-scale Soviet industry; in manufactur- 
ing industry in the United States, productivity per man hour 
rose by 4.2 per cent per annum between 1919 and 1939. The 
impressive rise in Soviet industrial output took place princi- 
pally during the Second Five Year Plan when the investments 
of the years from 1928 to 1932 both in plant and equipment 
and in training the labour force bore their fruit. “In a sense, 
the spectacular growth in industrial output, labour force, and 
productivity which characterized Soviet industry in the years 
1928-1937 represents the bonus collected by the under- 
developed Soviet economy as a result of its backwardness” 
(p. 119). The author emphasizes heavily the obvious point 
that industrial progress is likely to slow down now that the 
Soviet economy lags less far behind the United States and has 
less to copy and now that surplus agricultural labour has 
disappeared. 

An appendix of 193 pages contains tables and detailed des- 
criptions of method of calculation. Harry C. Eastman. 


FOR ACTION: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CANA- 
DIAN INDUSTRIALIST: James E. Hahn; Clarke, 
Irwin; pp. xii, 305; $3.50. 

This is the unassuming story of an active and useful life. 

Born of German parents in New York in 1892, the author 
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arrived in Canada at the age of six and grew up in the 
village of New Hamburg, near Kitchener. An intelligence 
officer during the first World War, he got in on the ground 
floor of the infant Canadian radio industry in 1922 by 
securing exclusive licenses for manufacture under the De 
Forest patents. After considerable experience in the manu- 
facture of radio components in Canada and the United States 
he entered the engineering industry with the purchase and 
reorganization of the John Inglis Company in 1935. As 
chairman of this company he assisted before World War II 
in the development of munitions production in Canada, par- 
ticularly the manufacture of the Bren gun, and also pioneered 
in the production in Canada of marine turbines and equip- 
ment for the pulp and paper industry. 

The autobiography is one of the most individual and per- 
sonal forms of creative writing, one in which the author’s 
private interests and preferences should be given full scope. 
Nevertheless, one is entitled to ask that certain general 
standards should be met. An autobiography should enable 
the reader to understand the why and how of the author’s 
career, and it should convey to the reader a sense of the 
author’s personality. On both these counts For Action is 
sadly deficient. I would defy anyone, on a reading of this 
book, to give a coherent account of Mr. Hahn’s business 
career. It is almost as if he were in some way ashamed of 
how he made his money—or, more probably, as if he thought 
it was none of our business. There may be some excuse for 
Mr. Hahn’s failure to tell a completely coherent story when 
relating his experiences under fire in the Flanders trenches, 
or even when shooting tigers in India. But it is merely annoy- 
ing when, time and again, important episodes in his business 
career are left partially or wholly unexplained. He is par- 
ticularly discreet about his sources of capital. Who, for ex- 
ample, put up the money for the Inglis Company purchase? 
Again, I must confess to my failure to derive from this book 
any clear impression of what sort of a man Mr. Hahn may 
be. To be sure, he is conscientious, hard-working, systematic, 
honest, and a number of other pleasant things. But would 
I like him if I met him? 

One is left with the feeling that, for once in his life, Mr. 
Hahn has left a job half done. He should either have told 
us much more, or he should not have published an auto- 
biography. There are situations in which half a loaf is not 
better than no bread at all, and this is one of them. The 
book does contain much interesting, if anecdotal informa- 
tion about military history, yachting, fishing, and big game 
hunting, and readers interested in guns will find much to 
their taste. But, as an autobiography of a Canadian indus- 
trialist, it is sadly disappointing. Hugh G. J. Aitken 


JUVENAL THE SATIRIST: Gilbert Highet; Oxford; pp. 
xviii, 373; $4.50. 


Whether Juvenal is attacking the depravity of the aris- 
tocracy and the rich, or the fads and indecencies of bad 
poets, lady athletes, or sexual perverts, or the low character 
and bad manners of the Greeks, the Jews, or the Egyptians 
whatever may be the object of his just or unjust censure, 
his satire is animated by a bitterness and intensity of feeling 
and a power of utterance that mark him as one of the great 
dissenters of history. He was no moral reformer, and few 
would class him among the greatest poets, but in the special 
field of verse satire he has no betters and few if any peers; 
Professor Highet says, unconditionally, that he has none. 
And yet, curiously enough, there has not until now been a 
substantial book devoted to a study of his work. Highet’s 
book is in every way substantial: it is inclusive in scope, 
containing a reconstruction of the poet's life, a long section 
on his work with a short chapter for each of the sixteen 
Satires and severa] chapters of résumé, and an almost equally 
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long section on the later survival of Juvenal’s poetry; it is 
ambitious in aim, for Highet has here combined his well- 
known function as an interpreter of literature for the general 
reading public with the scholarly task of criticizing and 
putting together the results of generations of research, in- 
cluding his own years of work on Juvenal. This difficult 
combination has been helped a good deal by the relegation of 
scholarly analysis and argument to the end-notes (over a 
hundred pages of them), while the main body of the book is 
in the easy and unprofessional manner of Highet’s other 
recent literary essays. 


Of the three main sections—on the life, on the poetry, 
and on the influence of Juvenal — the last is much the best. 
This kind of study is Highet’s strength, and his skill in bring- 
ing together interesting and usually relevant information 
about an author’s posthumous influence is as apparent here 
as in his major work in this field. The Classical Tradition. 
The reconstruction of Juvenal’s life is almost pure guess- 
work; Highet guesses interestingly and with sensible res- 
traint. The central section, on the Satires themselves, the 
heart of the book, seemed to me vaguely disappointing in 
places, though there are many excellent comments and it is 
all written with great charm. But it is written in an ex- 
tremely discursive manner; we find, for instance, two lines 
of Milton quoted to illustrate a point about Thomas Wolfe 
wherein Wolfe is a bit like Juvenal. T found mvself wishing 
sometimes that more was said on the poems, and less around 
therm. This is especially the case with the most famous 
satires, such as the Third, on Rome, and the Tenth, on 
ambition; some of the less noted are more satisfyingly 
described, the Fourth for example. 


Occasionally Highet’s affability slides over into condescen- 
sion, as when he feels called upon to tell us what nobdlesse 
oblige means: and occasionally his impressive acquaintance 
with much of European literature breaks down in surprising 
slips, as when he avers that the sufferers of Canto Three of 
Dante’s Inferno are in Limbo. But on the whole this is an 
admirable book, informative, well-written, and likely to 
induce its readers to read or re-read the Satires of Juvenal. 

G. M. Kirkwood. 


THE BARLEY AND THE STREAM: THE MOLSON 
STORY: Merrill Denison; McClelland & Stewart; pp. 
xiv, 398: $5.00. 


Business history in Canada, with the exception of a few 
books in the field of transportation, is almost entirelv the 
work of Merrill Denison. This does not entitle his publishers 
to refer to him on the flyleaf as “perhaps the outstanding 
and best known recorder of business history on the North 
American scene,” but it does mean that his productions are 
to be treated with respect. Academic historians. character- 
istically disposed to look down their noses at this kind of 
thing, have signallv failed to prove that they can do better, 
at least so far as Canada is concerned. 

The present volume is a history of the Molson firm, the 
deservedly famous Montreal brewers. It differs from B. K. 
Sandwell's earlier The Molson Family by its greater atten- 
tion to business matters and by the author’s conscientious, if 
not wholly successful, attempt to relate the fortunes of the 
Molsons to the history of social and economic change in 
Canada. Some attention is paid to the Molsons’ partici- 
pation in banking and transportation. but the focus of 
interest throughout is on the brewery. The amount of space 
devoted to personal and family matters is still. for my taste, 
excessive. I would willingly have traded whole pages of 
biographical material for a little more information on such 
sketchily-treated subjects as pricing, distribution, trade 
agreements, and credit policy. I recognize, however, that 
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these are the prejudices of an academic historian, whereas 
Mr. Denison was certainly aiming at a less specialized 
audience. 

The two chapters on the Molsons’ steamboats I found 
both fascinating and exasperating. Many readers, like my- 
self, will learn with something of a shock that the engine for 
the Molsons’ first boat, the Accommodation, was manufac- 
tured in Canada, the castings being made at the St. Maurice 
forges and the machining done in Montreal. (A photostatic 
reproduction of the invoice for machine-work quoted on page 
63 would have helped satisfy some last recalcitrant suspi- 
cions.) To be sure, the experiment does not seem to have 
been entirely successful—we are not assured that the Accom- 
modation ever proved itself able to move against the current 
under steam power alone—and the engines for the next boats 
were bought from Boulton and Watt; but proof: the exis- 
tence in Montreal in 1809 of a power-driven m- --working 
lathe, working to tolerances close enough to manufacture a 
piston and cylinder, is still remarkable. 


Mr. Denison’s predilection for colorful language will cause 
some readers pain. More important, it raises the question 
how seriously we are supposed to take him. If on pages 139 
and 140 we read that the 1820’s and 1830’s were in Canada 
a period of “dynamic chaos with overtones of frenzy,” and in 
Britain “convulsive decades of transition, of epileptic boom 
and traumatic bust,” we can pass it off as merely “vivid 
prose,” not to be taken literally. But then what about page 
182, where the Molson distilling methods of the 1830’s are 
described as “prodigiously wasteful and unnecessarily ar- 
chaic”? Is this also hyperbole? 


The book is spotted with minor errors of fact and lan- 
guage, not individually of much importance. Beaver did not 
“replace” cod as a Canadian staple (page 38). British troops 
in Montreal during the war of 1812 were paid in army bills, 
not in “hard cash” (ibid.). “Data” are usually plural (page 
44). The phrase “a federal market” seems inappropriate as 
applied to the province of Canada after 1841 (page 195). 
F. W. Taylor’s middle name was Winslow, not William 
(page 289). The explanation (page 287) of the origin of the 
word “porter” is, I believe, quite wrong. And so on. These 
are unimportant errors, singly; taken together, they do little 
to create confidence in the book’s reliability as a work of 
history. 

The wealth of primary documents on which Mr. Denison 
has been able to draw is remarkable, including not only 
company records and accounts dating back to 1782, but also 
personal diaries, memoranda, and correspondence. It is quite 
clear that Mr. Denison himself has merely skimmed the 
cream—or should it be “blown the froth”?—from the 
sources. I am told that the Molson archives, now that Mr. 
Denison is finished with them, will be made freely available 
to qualified research workers. Let us hope that Canadian 
universities, which already owe much to the Molsons, will be 


able to produce a scholar who can do their story justice. 
Hugh G. J. Aitken. 


THE PAINTER’S WORKSHOP: W. G. Constable; Ox- 
ford; pp. 148; $4.50. 

This is a book about the mechanics of painting which is 
of no particular interest or practical value to either the 
artist or the art expert. The painter, the critic, the dealer, the 
restorer have such information at their fingertips in con- 
siderably greater detail. The book is, however, of very great 
interest to that group of laymen who like to look at paintings 
in a gallery, or, in a modest way, to own them. For an 
understanding of how the artist achieved a certain effect and 
why he tried to achieve it, invariably helps us to a broadening 
of appreciation of that artist’s work. How many of us have 
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not stood in a gallery and asked, or overheard others asking, 
“But how did the Old Masters achieve that marvellous light 
effect?” or “Why did so many of them paint such dull sub- 
jects?” or “What are all those little black lines doing in the 
picture?” 

in the course of Mr. Constable’s book, such questions are 
answered. He points out that choice of subject matter was 
not the artist’s in medieval times when art was commissioned 
by the church or by wealthy patrons. He relates the tech- 
niques of painting, the materials, pigments, varnishes, sizes, 
used or not used, which caused various notable characteris- 
tics of the Old Masters. He provides the odd shock for those 
purists who, for instance, profess indignation at the modern 
artist’s use of the photograph as being artificial and dis- 
honest. (Paul Nash, for example, was criticized for using 
photographs in place of sketches.) But what do they say to 
the use of the camera lucida, or to the fact that the revered 
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THE NATIVE RACES OF THE PACIFIC STATES OF 
NORTH AMERICA: by Hubert Howe Bancroft. 5 
vols., Leatherbound. N.Y., Appleton, 1878. $20.00 

THE NATIVE RACES OF AMERICA: by Sir James 
George Frazer, arranged and edited by Robert Angus 
Downie. Size 11x84, London, Percy Lund Humphries 
& Co., 1939. $10.00 

THE HEART OF THE ANTARTIC: being the Story of 
the British Antarctic Expedition 1907-1909 by FE. H. 
Shackleton. 2 vols. Illustrated. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
1909. $13.50 

THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN: Summer and 
Winter Journeys throuch Sweden. Norway, Lapland and 
Northern Finland by Paul B. Du Chaillu. 2 vols., Tllus- 
trated. New York. Harper, 1882. $7.50 

HUNTING IN THE ARTIC AND ALASKA: by FE. Mar- 
shall Scull. Illustrated. London, Duckworth, 1914. 

$8.00 

THE GRFAT COMPANY (1667-1871): being a history of 
the Honourahle Company of Merchants-Adventurers 
trading into Hudson’s Bay by Beckles Willson with an 
introduction by Lord Strathcona. 2 vols., Illustrated 
London. Smith, Elder. 1900. $8.90 

THROUGH THE SUB-ARCTIC FORFST: bv Warburton 
Pike. Illustrated. London, Edward Arnold, 1896. 

$22.00 

THE DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF THE CANADIAN 
BOUNDARY (1749-1763): by Max Savelle. New 
Haven, Yale, 1940. $7.50 

THROUGH THE MACKENZIE BASIN: a narrative of 
the Athabasca and Peace River Treaty Expedition of 
1899 by Charles Mair. Also Notes on the Mammals and 
Birds of Northern Canada by Roderick MacFarlane. 
Illustrated. Toronto, William Briggs, 1908. $7.50 

L’ILE D’ORLEANS: Published by the Historic Monuments 
Commission of the Province of Quebec. King’s Printer, 
Quebec, 1928. Size 102x7. Illustrated, Plates in color. 
Paper covered. $7.50 

CLIMBS AND EXPLORATION IN THE CANADIAN 
ROCKIES: by Hugh E. M. Stutfield and J. Norman 
Collie. Illustrated. New York, Longmans, Green 1908. 

$5.00 
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O.M. signed his name to pain(ings actually executed by his 
pupils? 

For all its technicality, the book is not dull. On the con- 
trary it is interesting and illuminating. It provides sufficient 
information and a fine working vocabulary to enable one to 
talk learnedly and in a very knowledgeable manner before 
one’s friends. It might even change the monotonous reitera- 
tion of “I don’t know anything about painting but I know 
what I like,” to“I don’t know what I like, but I certainly 
know all about painting.” RTL. 


THE NOBLE SAVAGE: A LIFE OF PAUL GAUGUIN: 
Lawrence and Elisabeth Hanson; Clarke, Irwin (Chatto 
and Windus) ; pp. 286; $4.50. 

Paul Gauguin’s life has always excited a great deal of 
curiosity. Why would a man throw up a prosperous career 
on the stock exchange in Paris to take up painting; how 
could he have deserted his wife and family after ten years; 
and what was he looking for among the less sophisticated 
people of Brittany, of Arles, and finally among the islanders 
of the South Pacific? 

This book fills in his story with detail drawn from corres- 
pondence not available before in English. It begins with a 
dramatic device: his meeting with the Danish girl, fresh 
from prosperous Copenhagen, whom he presently married. 
She told him about her family and he told her about his: 
two stories so incongruous that you wonder how they ever 
imagined they were compatible at all. She probably hoped to 
reform him, even then, from his half-savage yearnings (he 
always played up the half-savage in his ancestry), and he 
wanted a regular home, indeed all his life he promised to 
come back to his family—but he didn’t tell her that he 
wanted to paint. 

For ten years he was a devoted family man, prosperous, 
an amateur painter whom the Impressionists welcomed to 
their midst because they badly needed a patron. They were 
chagrined when he threw up his job and became a painter 
like themselves, needing someone to buy Ais pictures. For 
his wife had to go back to Denmark, to teaching, and he 
gradually gathered followers around him, formulating new 
theories about painting. His unfortunate time with Van 
Gogh is described, and the detailed progress of his life, his 
sponging on sympathetic pension-keepers and constant 
friends. He is presented as a man whose imaginative absorp- 
tion in his fantasy of his Inca and Peruvian ancestry made 
him search for the good life in primitive peoples farther and 
farther away from Paris, winding up in Tahiti and the 
Marquesas. 

While the authors succeed in giving a remarkably absorb- 
ing and detailed narrative about Gauguin’s life, they also 
manage to give information about his painting, how he broke 
with the Impressionists over their divided colors and used 
color that was flat, vivid and pure; how he was interested in 
stained glass and the flat design of Japanese prints. It seems 
to me a remarkable account of a European who followed his 
imaginative revolt from bourgeois Europe, no matter how 
far a journey it took him. Helen Frye. 


AMERICAN FARM LIFE: Lowry Nelson; S. J. Reginald 
Saunders; pp. 192; $4.85. 

Thomas Jefferson would be not a little surprised, were he 
living today, to find that the concept of the virtuous rural 
life had undergone a very considerable change in this age 
of advanced farm mechanization. In his condensed and very 
useful volume, one of the Library of Congress Series on 
American Civilization at the Mid-Century, Professor Lowry 
Nelson stresses in particular the change toward urbanization 
of farm life in North America. Here is a mass of well-organ- 
ized, descriptive and statistical information on the industrial 
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and social setting of American agriculture today. The author 
points up significant trends in such areas as the increasing 
role of government in agricultural production and marketing, 
the contractual relations within a business-minded co-opera- 
tive movement, the effect of rural electrification upon both 
farm output and increased trade in the farmers’ service 
centres. Professor Nelson observes that C. J. Galpin’s trade- 
centre definition of community no longer applies in the 
present farm population with its diverse interests and ready 
means of communication. He emphasizes throughout that a 
new integration is in process between town and country 
residents and that a rural-urban equality is gradually being 
achieved. There is an excellent summary of the three U.S. 
farm organizations with their respective views on farm pol- 
icies. The opinion is advanced that, by and large, farmers 
get more attention and assistance from governments than 
any other national group because the United States is still 
held to be an agrarian nation. Citing the vast productive 
capacity of American farms, Nelson adds that the major 
problem still to be solved is distribution for “. . . the plain 
truth is that we have no idea how to live with abundance. 
As soon as an article becomes plentiful its value in exchange 
declines.” 

A Canadian series of the kind being prepared by the 
Library of Congress would be invaluable. The Massey 
Report and Saskatchewan’s forthcoming Royal Commission 
Report on Agriculture are two worthy examples, but a rep- 
resentative report on Canada at the mid-century mark is 
far from complete. John K. Friesen 


FIVE CANADIAN POETS: Arthur S. Bourinot; Quality 
Press Ltd.; $1.00. 

A conspicuous gap in the literary life of Canada is the 
virtual absence among us of the devoted amateur critic and 
scholar. Almost all our literary scholarship and criticism is 
done by academic people or by professional writers. Mr. 
Arthur S. Bourinot is a striking and valuable exception to 
this rule, and this booklet of his is evidence of the useful 
work that such a man can perform. 

The five essays in the booklet are of varying value and 
quality, but all of them were worth writing and will repay 
reading. The essays on Lampman and Duncan Campbell 
Scott were originally delivered as talks and are chiefly in- 
teresting for the glimpses they provide of the personalities of 
the two poets. The essay on Sangster, however, is a product 
of genuine research, and brings to light much new biograph- 
ical material on that pioneer Ontario poet. Much the same 
is true of the essays on the almost-forgotten Nova Scotia 
poet, William E. Marshall, and on the short-lived George 
Frederick Cameron.. 

Mr. Bourinot, in. short, is to be congratulated on his in- 
dustry and devotion. Let us hope that his example will be 
widely followed. Desmond Pacey. 


TACTICAL EXERCISE: Evelyn Waugh; Little, Brown 
and Company (Canada); pp. 289; $4.25. 


This collection of stories and sketches is chronologically 
arranged. The first story Evelyn Waugh wrote when he was 
aged 7 years | month. It need never have been published; 
the Daisy Ashford aspect of Waugh we might at least have 
been spared. The other stories, which appeared originally 
between 1932 and 1953, are all amusing in diverse ways and 
to various degrees. The 1932 story “Cruise comprises letters 
and postcards written by a middle-class ingenue on a Medi- 
terranean cruise: rather dim wit, an occasional chuckle. 
“Bella Fleace Gave a Party” (1932) is richer in details of 
décor and temperament. It is the first of several stories in the 
book which are structurally alike, each leading the reader, 


more or less unexpectedly, to a surprise ending—a “gimmick” 
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I believe it is called in other areas of the entertainment 
world—-which sorts ill with the superb sophistication of the 
kind of story-telling we used to associate with the name of 
Waugh. Of these anecdotes by the Mayfair O. Henry the 
most interesting is the title story, “Tactical Exercise,” which 
must have proved a bit of a blow to many readers of Good 
Housekeeping, where it first appeared. “Lord Loveday’s 
Little Outing’ (1935), a bland blend of the gruesome and 
the hilarious, comes closer to the authentic Waugh than any 
of the other stories. 

The best of these pieces, however, is the longest: “Work 
Suspended” (1941), about 100 pages of a novel which was 
never finished. This is a charming fragment, abounding in 
wit and invention. But one agrees with the author: it was 
getting nowhere; the drift is delectable but unprofitable. 
The worst of the pieces is the most recently written, a 
would-be-macabre study of Welfare Britain in the next gen- 
eration. “Love Among the Ruins,” published as a separate 
book in 1953, relates the romance of an incendiary orphan, 
reared at the exnense and according to the wisdom of the 
State, and a ballet-girl with a golden beard. The blurb sug- 
gests that it is similar in tone to The Loved One. In tone, 
perhaps. but assuredly not in artistry. The Loved One, re- 
pulsive little creation though it is, is a deft narrative stylishly 
written. “Love Among the Ruins” is only nasty and proves 
conclusively what many of us have been suspecting about 
Waugh’s work for some time: that satire generated by dis- 
dain is rarely first-rate. 

This book, then, is minor Waugh. Nevertheless, it is more 
elegant and entertaining than the best that most other story- 
tellers of the day can manage. Those who here meet Waugh 
for the first time will derive from Tactical Exercise an eve- 
ning’s diversion though they may not understand what all 
the shouting has been about. Those of us who used to do the 
shouting and who began—exultantly—buving Waughs in 
the vintage vears of Decline and Fall and Vile Bodies will be 
pleased, at all events, to round out our collections. 

Munro Beattie 


THIS 1S SYLVIA: Sandy Wilson; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 117; 
$1.75. 


Sandv Wilson. author of the successful London show 
“The Boyfriend,” enlarges his adoring public with a delight- 
ful little book that is good clean spoofing for adults and 
children. Human curiosity about the personal lives of one’s 
pets has long existed and, since the advent of animated 
cartoons and comics, fictional treatments have become com- 
mon, but the theme needs a Lewis Carroll or a Mr. Wilson 
to deal with it adequately. The charm of Sylvia lies in who 
Sylvia is. 

She is a beautiful Persian cat, the result of a “‘mésalliance” 
of her mother with a gray and ginger Tom. Cat society being 
what it is, Sylvia fortunately escapes social opprobrium by 
physically appearing quite Persian to the unsuspecting eye 
of a feline racist. The “tail” revolves around the tribulations 
of Svlvia’s growth from kitten to cat, which isn’t all whiting 
and kidney but includes lean days of tinned cat food. Sylvia 
is forced on to the boards and begins her theatrical career 
in the chorus of “Tails Up,” a very hearty musical show. 
Mama, a flighty type, enlivens Sylvia’s existence with post- 
cards from seductive places written in the immortal style of 
most postcards. Svlvia’s success takes her to Hollywood 
ending with a mad Rita Hayworth-Aly Khan tour of Europe, 
when to her disillusionment she discovers that her lover, 
Blackie Diabolo, has a wife and six kittens in Puerto Rico. 
(Puerto Rican overpopulation is an American problem and 
the reviewer will not attempt to deal with it.) 

Sylvia retreats and then emerges in the literary world of 
the very cat-like figures of Alice Toklas and the Sitwells 
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until a fatal meeting with the scion of a formidable family 
of Persians. The marriage is dissolved because of Mr. Wil- 
son’s faulty knowledge of genetics when Sylvia produces a 
gray, a tabby, and a ginger kitten. However, she “quilts” her 
way to creamy contentment with an important Tom and 
Mama ends up in a harem. 

Mr. Wilson deserves to be commended for his charming 
style and delightful iilustrations and also for “clawing’’ 
tedious fictional biography and upholding the virtues of the 
domestic short-hair, otherwise known as the common alley 
cat Elaine Gale Wrong 
A VIEW OF THE TOWN: Jan Hilliard; Nelson, Foster & 

Scott; pp. 269; $3.75. , 

Captain Joshua Ward, loyal subject of H.M. George ITI 
landed on the north shore of Nova Scotia in the year 1781. 
Two months later, an immigrant ship the Holly arrived from 
Scotland with an assortment of Highland families under the 
leadership of one Fergus Mackay, who promptly named the 
spot Inverness. Ever since then, there had been a feud be- 
tween the Wards and the Mackays, each hotly proclaiming 
their respective ancestor as the true founder of the small 
Nova Scotian town. The two contemporary combatants are 
69-year old Simon Ward, currently and for the past 20 years, 
at work on a history of Inverness, and the equally aged 
though agile Mary Mackay. The portraits of these two are 
the most interestingly drawn: Mary Mackay’s is that of rare 
old port vintage: rich, full-bodied and with a heavy crust; 
Simon’s is rather like a whiskey, gone somewhat sour. 

There are other characters and plots in the book, but it is 
the contest between these two, the constant annoying and 
outwitting of one another at every turn, which supplies the 
chuckling enjoyment for the reader to the very last sentence. 

Because this is an adult, humorous, well-written novel, I 
think it fair to point out one unfortunate lapse on Miss Hil- 
liard’s part: our introduction to the (junior) hero and 
heroine. We recognize immediately that they are hero and 
heroine by their descriptions, true to the best types met with 
in Women’s Magazines. The hero has that unruly lock of 
hair falling over his eyes, or eye (a phenomenon I have never 
actually observed and which I imagined went out with the 
habit of pulling the forelock in salutation). The heroine’s 
face is ‘too thin,” her hair ‘too straight.’’ (Sometimes it is 
the eyes which are set too far apart or the mouth is too 
wide.) Too thin (straight, wide, etc.) for what? If it were a 
matter of having too many teeth, we might understand - 
after all, in that case, there is a norm. S. Lambert 


MIST ON THE RIVER: Hubert Evans; Copp Clark; pp 
282; $3.50. 

Tnese days when a reader learns that the hero of a novel 
is the member of some minority group he is apt to blench 
a little, pick up the book gingerly and read a few pages with 
caution. For quite often such a book is a pamphlet disguised 
under a hard cover, taking three hundred or so pages to 
preach its sermon rather than the conventional thirty. Mist 
On The River is a novel and no pamphlet. But since it deals 
with real human beings and observes how they act and talk 
it brings considerably more illumination to social problems 
than most pamphlets are able to accomplish. 

Hubert Evans has known and lived with Indians in sev- 
eral parts of Canada. They are his friends and acquaint- 
ances: he doesn’t sentimentalize about them, nor see them 
as the “white man’s burden,”’ nor as statistics in the “Indian 
problem.” His novel is about the conflicts that Indians face 
as they try to come to terms with an alien but dominant 
culture from which they cannot escape. But Evans is too 
concerned with the people in his story to construct a case 
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analysis of tensions between cultural groups or advance 
principles for the solution of the problem, 

The persons in the story are not all fully realized but none 
of them are types or caricatures. Perhaps the speech comes 
out haltingly at times, particularly the English equivalent 
of Indian speech. It is the triumph of the book that one tends 
to understand and identify most easily with the Indian 
characters. The plot does not hold many surprises and the 
author has certainly not conceived it as the basis for a 
Hollywood technicolor epic. 

This is a rewarding novel for those whose taste has not 
been permanently affected by hors d'oeuvres a la Spillane 
For those whose primary study is the welfare of Canadian 
Indians it brings an extra dimension of understanding. 


JR AK 


A FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY FOR THE UNITED 
STATES: Clarence B. Randall; University of Toronto 
Press; pp. 83; $1.95 

This short book contains the three Walgreen Lectures 
delivered at the University of Chicago in 1954 by Clarence 
B. Randall, a prominent American businessman (President 
of Inland Steel Company), whe had been the chairman of the 
United States Commission on Foreign Economic Policy. Ran 
dall’s views show strong traces of the eighteen months he 
spent in Washington: they often obviously contain what a 
practical man would consider to be the gist of what he was 
told by experts. The principal interest of the book is that 
it is an attempt by a high-minded »rivate citizen to stimulate 
discussion of foreign economic policy and to evoke a sense 
of responsibility for it in the general public. “But the 
greatest roadblock of all to the creation by the United States 
of a foreign economic policy that boldy suits the respon- 
sibility that our country bears in the modern world . . . is the 
inability of our business community to place the national 
welfare above self-interest” (p. 80). George Washington 
complained of the same cupidity. 

The mechanism on which Randall would base economic 
policy is that of a free market for “it is no coincidence that 
our economic way of life and our high standard of living are 
found together’ (p. 8). This high-powered discussion of 
general principles is anti-climactically used to support the 
pale recommendations for the liberalization of United States 
trade restrictions that the Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy made to the President last year. Randall's faith in a 
free market fails him in fields where he has no experience and 
where experts are divided, as in that of American agricultural 
policy, and it is here that his argument is weak 

Harry C. Eastman 


SWITZERLAND IN PERSPECTIVE: George Solovey- 
tchik:; Oxford: pp. 306; $4.25 

At last we have a book on Switzerland which shows the 
Swiss not as 4 nation of chocolate-eaters, yodlers and alpine 
climbers, nor the country as an Eldorado beautifully serene 
and somewhat dull. Indeed here we have a solid piece of 
research on domestic and economic affairs, on foreign rela 
tions, myths and realities. It is an honest portrait of a 
country which, since 1291, has been able to maintain stable 
political and economic achievement in the midst of con- 
stantly changing international situations. 

The scenic beauty of Switzerland, the remarkable multi 
colored and variegated landscapes are only mentioned inso 
far as its influence upon the national character of the motley 
crowd of peoples. The book points out the relation between 
the federal government and the amazing power of cantonal 
strength and communal independence, the weakness of the 
Swiss political structure and its wide influence the strong 


part conservatism plays and the vigor with which certain 
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people bring new and effective methods in all fields. It does 
not whitewash the Swiss attitude during the war but 
enumerates the reasons Switzerland had to keep on good 
terrhs with the surrounding Axis-infested countries. 

Phe author shows in what way and at what cost Switzer- 
land maintained her repeated pledge of neutrality and the 
damage caused to her economy by repeated wars and market 
conditions abroad, since the country is not self-sufficient. One 
can) see that he knows Switzerland very well indeed, in fact 
one: could say intimately. He points out in a pleasantly criti 
cal inanner the curious and fascinating features of the Swiss 
ocial life, the snobbishness of some old patrician and bour- 
veois families, but at the same time the innumerable duties 
performed by Swiss citizens always voluntarily in spite of 
their instinctive thriftine In judging the personal life, the 
stolidity and weaknesses of the Swiss men and women, I 
fee] the author has not done them entire justice. It is true 
that the women are not very interested in getting the right 
to vote, that the men go at night to play cards, smoke and 
discuss politics at the local pub. But it seems to me that the 
French Swiss woman differs very little from he« sister in 
France 

The book is meant to be comprehensive and complete. It 
traces the experiences of a very mixed race, the real raison 
d’étre of maintaining high standards of trade and integrity 
of character, the weaknesses of some of the Swiss features 
uch as education, ways of life, linguistic infiltrations and 
outlook upon the future. Mr. Soloveytchik has selected some 
of the inherent diseases no country ever evades and some of 
the moral and physical strength perpetuated and carried out 
in all Swiss national commemorative ceremonies. The last 
entence of the book sums up the line of thought the author 
has depicted: “The adjustment Switzerland so badly needs, 
and which she must carry out by her own means and 
in her own time is to square her myths with the present- 
day realities Laure Riése 
RAMA RETOLD: Aubrey Menen; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 247; 
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Once upon a time, some 2500 years ago, there lived a 
prince of India named Rama. He lived in a magnificent 
palace with his beautiful wife Sita, his warrior-brother Lux- 
man, and his father King Dasa-Ratha. Of course, many 
others lived in the palace,as well, such as the King’s num- 
erous wives, his even mere numerous concubines and the 
many courtiers who were all Brahmins, Although anyone 
could theoretically become a Brahmin, a Brahmin was usu- 
ally the son of a Brahmin “because,”’ Mr. Menen tells us, 
“the tricks of the trade took a long time to learn, and a 
man could not start too early. 

One of the tricks of the trade involved getting Prince 
Rama exiled from the kingdom through an_ interestingly 
trumped-up intrigue by one of the High-up Brahmins, 
namely the Lord Chamberlain, And thereby hangs not only 
one tale but several, for Mr. Menen has interpolated his 
own inimitable fables into his version of the story which 
the poet Valmiki wrote 

Valmiki was a poet-turned-hermit who, with many other 
men of that time (men we would call sceptics) had gone 
off into the forest to set up a hermitage as a revolt against 
srahminical tyranny. This was the only way they could 
revolt and still find themselves alive. Rama, with his wife 
and his brother, arrives at the hermitage of the Gluttons 
where Valmiki lives, and there he learns many things from 
the sage-poet Valmiki and we learn many things from the 
sage-author, Mr. Menen 

The story-parables within the story are Mr. Menen’s own 
and are delighttul examples of his gentle irony, his Boccac- 
cian wit and his ability as a story-teller. The whole book is 
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a commentary not just on Indian civilization 2500 hundred 
years ago, nor just on our civilization, but on Civilization 
in general. He makes us laugh at the state of affairs of 
Rama’s time, which was the world’s first great civilization, 
but we are soon laughing on the other sides of our faces, 
for he tellingly points up the parallels between that and all 
later civilizations. 

In this book Mr. Menen has combined the charm and wit, 
the un-bitter irony and the magnificently enjoyable stories 
of his very earliest books. S. Lambert 


PATRICK CAMPBELL’S OMNIBUS: Patrick Campbell; 
drawings by Ronald Searle; preface by H. E. Bates; 
Clarke, Irwin (Hulton Press); pp. 352; $2.65. 

This is an agreeable collection of light sketches on various 
aspects of modern English life, with special emphasis on 
some of the more ingenious tortures imposed on himself by 
modern man: after-dinner parlour games, for instance. 
Campbell is among those English humourists who implicitly 
believe that rules and conventions are made to be observed, 
but refuse to take them (or ourselves) too seriously; laughter 
must accompany the observance. Outsiders are sometimes 
defeated by the nice balance of this combination. To risk a 
generalization, Americans (whatever they are) often over- 
emphasize the laughter; derision sets in. Incidentally, Camp- 
bell, whose comments on the English scene are bang on, is 
no exception to the law that English humourists of his school 
are unsuccessful with characters supposedly from the U.S.A. 
Too many movies, perhaps. Canadian reactions will depend 
to some degree on the individual reader’s ‘British’ cubic 
content. Sales ought to be excellent in Kingston and Kam- 
loops, so-so in Kitchener, near the vanishing point in Kenora. 
Campbell’s formula is simple: the individual, game but naive, 
finds himself pitted against a convention of “civilized” work 
or play, sustains a ludicrous set-back, yet manages to con- 
vey the impression of a triumph. That is a good pattern, but 
in such staccato expression as Campbell’s brief (if mostly 
delightful) darts, large doses are a little hard to take. This 
doctor’s prescription, therefore: no more than three before 
bedtime. Hugh Maclean. 


LONELY PLEASURES: Daniel George; Clarke, Irwin; 
pp. 288; $3.00. 

Mr. George’s bookish delights are reminiscent of Lamb, 
though to present-day readers his prose may sometimes seem 
as honeyed as Old Elia’s. Virginia Woolf, a name which 
commands great respect, once wrote an essay on “The 
Future of Reviewing.” She would have undoubtedly chided 
Mr. George for his persistent rambling, and the disturbing 
zest with which he launches whole argosies of names (26 
alone in one group, from Ecclesiasticus to Evelyn Waugh) 
as evidence of his explorations. 

But there is a great deal more than mere reviewing in 
these essays. Obviously these lonely pleasures are for lovers 
of literature—and I wince a little in using the phrase. But 
really no other term is suitable. If you are of that company 
(and often alone, as most of us are), Mr. George is clearly 
your man. He is excellent in small portions, for late night 
reading before sleep comes. The rewards are there, if you 
can be as patient as he has been in making his discoveries. 
Apparently he has delved into everything, old or recent. 

The essays grouped under ‘Personal’ are ingratiating, 
witty, and crammed with anecdote and apt references. 
There are twenty critical reviews, including some original 
Shakespeareana and discerning remarks on James Joyce. 

But perhaps his most delightful chapter is the lengthy 
discourse on The Oxford Dictionary of Quotations. For 
Mr. George is a D. of Q. in himself—and proves it. 

Vernal House. 
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A BAR OF SHADOW: Laurens van der Post; Clarke, Irwin 
(Hogarth Press); pp. 59; $1.00. 

This little story by the author of Venture to the Interior 
establishes him as one of the most sensitive and moving 
writers of this decade. Here he writes of the life and death 
of Hara, a Japanese sergeant who maltreated prisoners of 
war in the name of his ancient religion. The book is partly 
autobiographical for Colonel van der Post was himself a 
prisoner of war. His skill is evident in the fact that he can 
paint Hara in all his unrelieved brutality and still make us 
understand why an English prisoner, Lawrence, who suffered 
terribly at his hands, could say: “There is something about 
the fellow I rather like and respect.” 

The plot of the story is slender but dramatic: how Hara’s 
burning curiosity about Father Christmas lead him to spare 
Lawrence's life, and how Lawrence in turn tried to save 
Hara when he was on trial before a War Crimes Tribunal. 
But Hara was condemned to death, and Lawrence went to 
see him in his death cell. That final interview led Lawrence 
to understand how it is possible actually to love one’s 
enemies, and created in him a passionate desire to cut forevei 

the archaic cycle of hurt, hurt avenged and vengeance re- 

venged E. Fowke 

A WORLD OF LOVE: Elizabeth Bowen; McClelland & 
Stewart; pp. 244; $3.95. 

At this late date it is hardly necessary to rehearse in 
detail Elizabeth Bowen’s qualities as a novelist: her subtle 
characterization, refined style, and deft plotting. Her latest 
novel is made with all her skill and will confirm her reputa- 
tion. As for the story itself, it turns on a discovery made in 
the attics of a small shabby Irish country house of a packet 
of love letters. The writer of these was killed in the 1914-18 
War but as he begins to live again through the letters in the 
imaginations of four of the five people in the house—the 
fifth is an astonishing child—he compels them to face 
experience and come to terms with life. The hot enervating 
atmosphere of an exceptional summer is wonderfully evoked 
to inform with its moods a narrative which moves with 
remarkable ease through complexities far beyond the range 
of an ordinary talent. 

I said the story was “‘made’’ deliberately. Even as Miss 
Bowen stirs our admiration she wakens our doubt. These 
people in the house... ? Does their conduct touch upon our 
experience, unexpectedly illuminating it? No. We watch 
them from a distance and cannot draw nearer, however much 
Miss Bowen seems to promise a revelation if we would only 
take a step towards intimacy with them. But it is impos- 
sible to be on a footing with ghosts—and all the characters 
are as spectral as the writer of the letters. And this fine 
style... ? Does it catch at us and force us irresistibly for- 
ward to its rhythm? Again, no. It is beautiful but too re- 
fined, too mannered, to make us yield insensibly to its 
power; it tires us with its continual demand for attention 
And at the end of the novel we may unreservedly admit to 
admiring its craftsmanship but we will confess equally that 
we would quickly forget it were it not for Miss Bowen's 
reputation. For if her reputation is to stand she will have to 
crown her achievement not with these artifacts of sensibility 
but with works more thoroughly involved in reality. 

Douglas Grant. 


MASTERS OF MODERN ART: ed. Alfred H. Barr Jr.; 
Museum of Modern Art; pp. 240; 356 plates; $15.00 
(U.S.A.). 

This book marks the 25th anniversary of the Museum of 

Modern Art. The short span of its existence comes as a 

surprise, for no other art museum has made itself so felt as 


a dynamic, developing, contemporary institution. Rather 
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than presenting art as an achievement of the past, it has had 
the wit and courage to make the public aware of art as an 
enjoyable constantly moving picture, mirroring the times in 
which we live. Thus we run the gamut from the purple 
impressionist haze of Monet’s Poplars at Giverny to Male 
vich’s “pure geometric feeling’ in Supremitist Composition: 
White on White. The accompanying text is historical and 
connected but in no way dogmatic; it contains biographical 
anecdotes of both painter and painting, and criticism, often 
excerpts of various critics’ criticisms contemporary with the 
painting. There is a generosity of material on those artists 
whose contribution to modern art has been great, and alto- 
gether a liberal representation of the trends over the past 
seventy-five years. 

Though paintings and sculpture comprise most of the 
book, there is also an excellent selection from the Museum’s 
photography department; some stills from its famous film 
library; and examples of design in architecture and furni 
ture. In short, it is a thoroughly satisfying and beautiful 
coverage of its subject matter which, of course, is its own 
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